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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE war has been slow in gathering momentum in 

the West. When people went to church on Sunday 
morning, if they did, we were at peace; when they came 
out the country was at war. But apart from the incidence 
of necessary regulations the first few days have been a 
time of expectation. Through Sunday, Monday and 
Tuesday nothing seriously disturbed the tenor of life at 
home, for while there were air-raid alarms there were 
in those days, so far as is known, no raids, though there 
could obviously not be long to wait for them. -But the 
news of the sinking of the A/enia was a tragic reminder 
of what was in store, and the successful R.A.F. raid on 
German ports on Monday was inevitably accompanied 
by some casualties. Movement on the western front too 
has been slow to develop, and meanwhile the full brunt 
of the German attack has fallen on Poland. The problem 
before France and Britain is how best and most rapidly 
to relieve the pressure there. With regard to that General 
Gamelin and Lord Gort have no doubt matured their 
plans. At home there will be a wholly different way of 
life to settle down to. Evacuation has considerably 
changed the distribution of the population; the move 
ment of vehicles after dark will be so difficult that the 
streets will be almost empty; the 
business has begun on a large scale and will continue. 
\ll classes, it is earnestly to be hoped, will from the first 
cultivate a rigid simplicity of life, both for its moral value 
and as means of avoiding unnecessary expenditure 
particularly on such things as alcohol, tobacco and 
cosmetics. 


Frightfulness from the First 


The decision of the German Government to begin the 
war with an exhibition of that form of frightfulness 
which concentrated the execration of the world on 


Germany twenty-five years ago would be incredible if 


The 


with 


the facts were not so incontestably established. 
Atlantic liner A/henia was sunk on Sunday night, 
the probable loss of some 300 lives, not by mine but 
by a torpedo, fired from a submarine. The submarine 





decentralisation of 


subsequently rose to the surface and shelled the liner. 
It is believed to have been subsequently sunk by a 
British destroyer. The torpedoing of the Cunard cargo- 
liner Bosnia on Tuesday makes it clear that the sink-at- 
sight policy has been taken over as it stood on the eve 
of the German defeat in 1918. Let no one reflect 
despairingly that this is one of the inevitabilities of war. 
It is not war, it is the German way of war. No other 
country has so stained its record and none other is likely 
to. The effect on neutral countries, particularly the 
United States, is not to be computed here. Their policy 
is their affair, not ours. But there can be little douhkt that 
if Mr. Roosevelt hopes to get the Neutrality Act 
amended he will find that Herr Hitler has assisted him 
considerably. Meanwhile it is imperative that the convoy 
system be developed at the earliest possible moment, as 
Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons on Monday 
promi ed it should be. 


The Neutrals and Their Motives 


The various declarations of neutrality in the first days 
of the war have considerably clarified the ; gencral outlook, 
though it must always be remembered that neutrality is 
a condition which can be abandoned at any moment. 
The United States is, of course, a case apart. The other 
most important neutrals are Russia, Italy, Japan and 
Spain. Russia’s attitude is completely enigmatic. 
Whether there are secret clauses attached to the Russo- 
German pact is not known; but a treaty of non-aggression 
still exists between Russia and Poland. Military talks 
between Berlin and Moscow are reported and denied. 
Japan, thoroughly disillusioned by the Russo-German 
Pact, has completely abandoned any idea she may have 
had of lending active help to Germany, but that does not 
necessarily mean that we shall find her easier to deal with 
in China. The Moscow Pact seems to have played the 
same part in confirming Spain’s tendency to neutrality, 
and it is clear that General Franco’s desire to maintain 
genuine neutrality is at present very strong. The reasons 
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for Italy’s attitude are to some extent a matter for specu- 
lation; it is worth remembering that she was a neutra 
Herr Hitler’s 
references to her neutrality were peculiarly cordial, but 
it does not seem likely that she has any present intention 
of entering the war later on the German side. While 
neutrality is welcome to us in all these cases, continuous 


for the first nine months of the last war. 


vigilance will be necessary lest it should be applied in a 
manner favourable to Germany. Hungary, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia will keep neutral if they can. 


America’s Position 


On Tuesday President Roosevelt, taking the only 
course that was open to him under existing American 
law, signed a general proclamation of American neu- 
trality. The consequences of the opposition by Congress 
to the amendment of the Neutrality Act—inspired in 
large measure by domestic political considerations —are 
now made clear in this and subsequent proclamations. 
\ complete embargo on shipments of arms, including 
acroplanes, is placed on all belligerents—even aeroplanes 
already on order from France cannot be exported either 
in American or foreign ships. Thus Britain and her 
allies are unable to take advantage of their command of 
the sea to buy munitions in America and.carry them in 
their own vessels. For the moment the great industrial 
resources of the United States will no more be at our 
disposal for war equipment than at Germany’s. But 
there is no lack of assurance that the sympathy of the 
\merican people is with us. The sinking of the A/shenia 
with American citizens on board has brought home to 
them the character of the enemy we have to deal with. 
Yet isolationist feeling is deeply ingrained in the 
\merican mind, and will certainly find expression when 
Congress meets again. President Roosevelt is not likely 
to let the present Neutrality Law remain long un- 
amended. But he will move warily, and let the growing 
volume of American feeling produce the pressure which 
he himself refrains from applying. 


South Africa’s Decision 


The victory of General Smuts over General Hertzog 
in the House of Assembly at Capetown by 80 votes 
to 67 brings South Africa into line with the rest of the 
Dominions, for it means that the Union, like them, will 
immediately be at war with Germany. General Hertzog’s 
policy of a neutrality benevolent to Great Britain was 
impossible. This country, said Abraham Lincoln, cannot 
live halt-slave and half-free. Just as little could a British 
Dominion live half at peace and half at war. It is well 
that South Africa’s decision should be thus clear-cut. 
[he special circumstances prevailing in the Dominion, 
with its large Dutch population, its tendencies towards 
republicanism and its aggressive Nationalist Party, are 
well understood in this country, but there was never 
serious doubt that if the occasion arose South Africa 
would align itself with the Empire. Though the Governor 
General rightly refused General Hertzog’s request for a 
dissolution and called on General Smuts to form a 
government, it is unlikely that the late Prime Minister 
will assume an attitude of active opposition. But at the 
best General Smuts’ task will not be easy. His majority 
will be narrow, though he should be sure of the support 
of the Dominion and Labour parties. And while Natal, 
predominantly British, welcomes the vote of Parliament 
wholeheartedly, the Tranavaal and the Orange Free State 
may think differently. But General Smuts, to whom the 
whole Empire is under a special debt at this moment, 
is a skilled and experienced parliamentarian and should 
be able to hold the advantage he has gained. 
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Labour A¢grees to Control 


The acceptance by the Labour Party of the Govern- 
ment’s Control of Employment Bill is reassuring. The 
many adjustments which had to be improvised in the 
last war to secure the dilution and proper distribution 
of labour caused serious friction. All this is likely to be 
guarded against in advance by the co-operation of the 
Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party’s ready 
compliance in Parliament. The need is that the whole 
of our industrial man-power should be so organised to 
avoid undue competition for labour and to facilitate the 
drafting of the right men to suitable jobs. Trade union 
rules will have to be relaxed to permit of dilution of 
skilled with unskilled labour. Mr. Ernest Brown disarmed 
criticism by promising that voluntary industrial machinery 
would be used to the utmost, and that the organisation 
of employers and employees should be consulted before 
action was taken under the Bill. Some difficulty and 
friction is inevitable, but the spirit in which the 
situation is being faced will reduce them to the minimum. 


Entertainment in War Time 


The closing of all theatres and other places of public 
entertainment at the beginning of the war was perhaps 
a necessary precautionary measure, and in London and 
other evacuation areas it was obviously wise at the first 
stage of the emergency. But it is as clear as can be that 
such a ban on entertainment could not possibly remain 
general without an incalculable loss to the good spirits 
and morale of the nation. In the last war in areas not 
far behind the Front Line and not free from danger of 
shells and bombs the troops were allowed to congregate 
for concert-parties and similar amusements. Such relief 
was invaluable to their spirits. It would be a grave 
mistake not to make all the use we can of actors, variety 
artists and musicians who have the will and the skill to 
take our minds off the pressing disquietudes of the war. 
In reception areas at least there should be no hesitation 
in providing facilities for such recreation. “Equity” has 
for some time been organising its members with a view 
to the provision of repertory companies, etc., for the 
provinces or wherever they may be needed. Mr. Basil 
Dean has made the excellent suggestion that an enter- 
taining authority (possibly under the chairmanship of 
Lord Esher) should be set up as part of the Civil Defence 
\dministration. 


The Extension of Conscription 


On Saturday the Government introduced a com- 
prehensive measure of military conscription—the National 
Service (Armed Forces) Bill—extending liability to 
service to all men between the ages of 18 and 4o. 
No opposition was raised to this emergency legislation 
except by a few conscientious objectors. There was 
only one point in the Bill which evoked serious criticism, 
and that was in the calling up of boys of 18 and 19 
years of age. Experience of the last war goes to show 
the undesirability of subjecting very young men to the 
experience of overseas service. ‘The Secretary for War 
contention that we ought not to refuse a sacrifice that 
our Allies have accepted is a strong one; but he met his 
critics by promising that the classes of men under 
twenty would not be among the first to be called up, 
and that in any case men of that age would not be sent 
out of the country without an explanatory statement in 
the House. Boys of 19 have not the stamina of older 
men. They ought not to be sent to fight as long as older 
men are available. 
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Germany and Russia 


The speeches made in Moscow on the occasion of the 
ratification of the Russo-German Pact seem already to 
belong almost to a past era, but since they may have a 
bearing on events to come, they call for some examina- 
tion. M. Molotoff’s explanation of the failure of the 
\nglo-Russian negotiations was that the British repre- 
sentatives were indecisive, and that the refusal of the 
Poles, whom the British did nothing to dissuade, to 
admit Russian troops on their territory was a poor 
introduction to an appeal for Russian help. The accuracy 
of that particular charge is difficult to determine. The 
Poles say they never refused the proposal because they 
never received it; according to another version the 
Russian demand is far-reaching, involving the occupation 
of Poland’s eastern provinces as the price of assistance on 
her western front. However that may be, what is done is 
done, and Russian support is withheld from the Poles. 
Whither it is offered to Germony is not clear. So 
far there is no evidence that Russia contemplates any 
active intervention, and M. Molotoff has gone out of his 
way to warn his countrymen not to read too much into 
the Pact. Meanwhile, Herr Hitler has given his inter- 
pretation of it. According to him it means that never to 
all eternity are there to be hostilities between the two 
countries. In 1934, it was declared that there could be 
no hostilities between Germany and Poland for ten years. 
Ten years is short enough, but it was nearly twice too 
long for Herr Hitler’s powers of restraint. Russia, no 
doubt, trusts Germany as much as Germany trusts Russia. 
Any war in which she is neutral serves Russia’s ends. 


More New Ministers 


The creation of a War Cabinet is discussed in a leading 
article on a later page, and comment here may therefore 
be confined to the few Ministerial changes outside that 
body—which it is now clear will in effect be a body of 
ten, not nine, since Mr. Eden, as Dominions Secretary, 
will sit regularly in order to be able to keep the Dominions 
continually informed of Cabinet decisions. Lord 
Macmillan is an admirable choice as Minister of Informa- 
tion. To a legal training, valuable though not essential 
in such a post, he adds a wide and liberal outlook, with 
singular freedom from pedantry. Restrictions on the 
freedom of the Press there must inevitably be in war- 
time, but Lord Macmillan can be counted on to see that 
none are imposed unnecessarily. Mr. Morrison, as a 
former Minister of Agriculture, should be well qualified 
to direct the Food Ministry, though home production 
can only meet a small part of our needs, and the adminis- 
tration of an efficient rationing scheme might perhaps 
be more suited to the capacities of a successful business 
man, like the late Lord Devonport or Lord Rhondda, two 
of the Food Controllers in the last war. The appointment 
of Mr. Ronald Cross as Minister of Economic Warfare 
is a surprise. Mr. Cross has made no special mark as 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, and it is 
difficult to credit him with a tithe of the special qualifi- 
cations possessed by such a man, for example, as Sir 
\rthur Salter, for the particular post he is to fill. 


Italy’s Peace Endeavours 


The eleventh-hour attempt of Signor Mussolini to 
avert the war calls for some examination in view of the 
terms in which the official announcement issued from 
Rome is couched. Both the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Secretary have paid tribute to the Duce’s efforts, 
and it is therefore prcbably without intent that the Rome 
announcement seems to imply a certain unreasonableness 
on the part of France and Britain. It was on August 31st, 
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Thursday, that Signor Mussolini proposed to the British 
and French Governments the calling of an international 
conference, including those two Powers, Germany, 
Poland, and Italy herself, to revise those clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles which were the cause of the present 
trouble. Romz2 seems to make it a ground of complaint 
that London and Paris did not reply till September 1st, 
which was actually the next day, a delay which was surely 
not unreasonable in view of the manifold preoccupations 
of Ministers of both countries at that moment. The 
British and French Governments assented in principle, 
but Herr Hitler had some questions to ask, and after 
further interchanges London and Paris stipulated that as 
pre-condition of a conference German forces should be 
withdrawn from Polish soil. The Germans refused that, 
and the conference proposal lapsed. The Anglo-French 
stipulation was, of course, essential, and while the peace 
initiative on the Duce’s part deserves full appreciation 
the invasion of Poland made its failure inevitable. 


The Lot of Refugees 


The statement made by Sir John Anderson in the 
House of Commons on Monday regarding the treatment 
of refugees will be generally welcomed. The two 
cardinal facts regarding them are that with hardly an 
exception, if any exception at all, they are bitterly hostile 
to the Nazi régime which has been the cause of their exile 
from their homes; but that, nevertheless, the existence 
of a mass of German-speaking aliens in Great Britain 
presents a golden opportunity to the Nazi espionage 
system. For that reason measures apparently drastic, 
possibly involving actual detention, must be taken at 
first. But it is clear that the Government is prepared to 
accord full freedom to refugees whose bona fides can be 
vouched for, as it can in most cases by the refugee com- 
mittees. Particularly welcome is the assurance by the 
Home Secretary that former citizens of Czecho-Slovakia 
will not rank as aliens. It comes as an appropriate com- 
mentary on Dr. Benes’ declaration pledging the efforts 
ot ail Czechs and Slovaks to the Allied cause—an action 
which in the light of the history of the last twelve months 
calls for special appreciation. All the refugees, German, 
Austrian and Czech, can render valuable service in this 
country, France and Poland, both in industry and in the 
defence forces. More than one Czech legion is likely to 
be created in different countries. 


Eire’s Neutrality 


EIRE’S declaration of neutrality, regrettable though it 
is both for political and strategic reasons, will have 
surprised no one at all in touch with Irish politics. It 
may be doubted, however, whether Eire, though now 
in theory a neutral country, will be able in fact to adhere 
to the forms of neutrality rigidly enough to satisfy the 
German Government. There is no love of Germany in 
the country, and sentiment appears to be solidly behind 
the Poles; moreover, now that Germany has made a pact 
with Russia, it is not improbable that the Church may 
intervene to give sentiment a lead. Citizens of Eire 
already serve in His Majesty’s forces, and it is reported 
that many more are preparing to volunteer. These are 
the most obvious difficulties which Mr. de Valera will 
have to overcome in the pursuit of his neutrality policy, 
and there are many others—such as the treatment to be 
accorded to Eire’s numerous aliens, among whom 
British may ot may not be counted—which will com- 
plicate his task. It remains to be seen whether the task 
which he has set himself will in practice prove to be one 
capable of execution at all. 
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THE WAR THAT HITLER WILLED 


ERR HITLER has chosen war. Perhaps the 
ae tragic feature of the whole vast tragedy 
is the readiness of a great people to leave that fatal 
arbitrament in the hands of one abnormal man. So 
far as it has done that it shares the guilt that lies on 
Hitler’s shoulders, though the distinction between 
Germans as Germans and Nazis as Nazis must be 
kept sharp and clear throughout this struggle. The 
war has opened characteristically, by an attack 
without a declaration, and with an attempt at 
justification which reveals itself as resting on lies 
and perfidy exceeding even the past achievements of 
Nazi Propaganda. One of the temptations to be 
most resolutely resisted in the days before us is 
the tendency to blacken and vilify our foes. But the 
truth must be recorded, and to attempt to mitigate 
it in the interests of a mistaken charity is to poison 
the wells. And the plain truth here, as Mr. C a 
lain and Lord Halifax have both demonstrated i 
unadorned and convincing words, is that “fl 
Hitler lied blatantly and with intent when he declared 
in his address to the German people that the Poles 
had rejected the proposals for peace which he put 
before them. They never were put before them. 
The Poles had never been shown the terms of the 
proposals; to say they rejected them is therefore a 
naked lie. 

So the war began. Poland was invaded without 
warning, under cover of the pretence, again a 
patent lie, that Poland was the aggressor and that 
intolerable brutalities had been committed by Poles 
against the German minority within their borders. 
Now, simultaneously with Herr Hitler’s declaration 
that his army will limit its aerial bombing to milit: ary 
objectives, open towns behind the whole length of 
Poland’s western frontier are suffering the terrors 
of bombardment from the air. That is one sign that 
this war is to be waged on the German side, so far 
as the armed forces are prepared to execute the 
desires of Nazj leaders, with a savagery of which the 
concentration camps have given some foretaste. 
The first news of naval activity in the war was the 
torpedoing of the liner “Athenia’, with 1400 
That barbarous stroke 1s a 
measure of the Nazi temper. In the Great War it 
was not till two years and a half after hostilities 
began that the policy of sinking without warning 
and without trace was adopted—in the teeth of 
the advice of every sane counsellor Germany then 
possessed. The result was the entry of America 
into the war and the end of Germany’s last hope of 
victory. 

Whether the reckoning in this fight will be long 
or short is not to be determined yet. Whichever it 
be, we shall face it in the spirit in which we have 
begun. The attitude of Britain has never wavered. 
Since last March, when the rape of Prague disclosed 
the hollowness of Herr Hitler’s claims that he 
stood simply for racial rights and the union of all 
Germans within the Reich, the conviction has been 
driven in on men and women of> every party 
that failure to resist the next attempt at aggression 
and annexation would be fatal ultimately to all that 
remains of liberty in Europe. In that conviction this 


passengers on board. 


country and France gave their pledges to Poland, 
marked down unmistakably as victim of the next 
assault. In that conviction their pledges have been 
unhesitatingly honoured. If Poland was left for 
some fifty anguished hours to fight alone that was 
only because the British Cabinet was determined to 
leave no last attempt at preserving peace untried. 
Its warning Note addressed to Herr von Ribben- 
trop was left unanswered till a final two-hour 
ultimatum brought an answer which, through all its 
specious verbiage, made it clear that Herr Hitler 
had chosen war. 

Thanks to Herr Hitler the issue is clarified as few 
contested issues had ever been. This is not a war 
against Germany; it is a war against Hitlerism only. 
Until that vile thing ends there can be no slackening 
and no respite, be the process rapid or long-drawn. 
All our calculations must be based on the assump- 
tion that it will be the latter, for though Germany 
has, and seems likely to have, no ally in arms 
the power of her military machine is vast, and it 
will take time to mobilise the ultimately irresistible 
might of the British Empire. There are, no doubt, 
possibilities of which it is safer merely to take note 
than to take account. The prospect is that sooner 
or later Germany will disintegrate within. The 
Nazi leaders and the secret police cannot terrorise in 
war as they do in peace-time. Actual Nazis number 
only some three or four million out of an eighty- 
million population. There are as many millions 
in Germany, even the old Germany, who hate the 
name of Hitler. Austria is utterly disaffected. The 
Czechs are waiting tensely for an opportunity of 
rising against their six-months’ tyrants, and sooner 
or later will unquestionably seize it. Not merely are 
the eighty million of whom Herr Hitler boasts not 
homogeneous; the antagonism within their ranks 
is undisguised and may soon be active. 

But no hopes can be built on any internal dis- 
integration yet. No doubt the German people is 
profoundly disillusioned. Nine-tenths of them 
believed, with the blind credulity which submission 
to a régime of doctored news has brought, that 
the Fiihrer would give them Danzig without war 
as he gave them Vienna and gave them Prague. 
They have their Danzig for the moment—and they 
have their war. They can only end the war by 
ending Hitler, or by a victory which Germany, for 
all her immediate strength, has not the endurance 
to achieve. There may be early successes; Poland 
may be overrun, for it is hard to see what immediate 
relief of the pressure in the east can be conferred by 
Allied action in the west. But France’s army and 
Britain’s navy, and the expanding air-fleets of both 
countries, joined with the forces now defending 
Polish soil, should have the ultimate issue in control. 
Theyshould at least beable to hold the balance even 


till Britain’s command of economic resources 
turns it. 

We must gird ourself for an ordeal long and 
bitter. It has been shown already that no weapon 


is too barbarous to be employed if it serves its turn. 
We may be faced with the loathesome choice 
between following the enemy’s lead in such matters 
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as the use of gas and suffering serious military 


detriment by refraining. Through it all we must 
keep our purpose and our conscience clear. We 
enter this conflict with great advantages. The 


country is united as it has never been on the eve of 


battle since Napoleon’s day. There is no such 
dissident minority as went into opposition in 1914. 
We know what we are fighting for; we know that 
in this war, our country has no selfish ends to 
serve; we know that nothing that might have 
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stopped it has been left untried. National unity, 
which the reorganisations and revolutions due to 
war will in some directions strain heavily, must 
at all costs be preserved. A peace based on justice, 
not on Polish or French or British interests, must 
be the pledged purpose, and the single tolerable out- 
come, of the struggle. Germany’s claims, so far as 
they were just before she fought, will be just still. 
But for acquisitive aggression there can be no 
quarter. 


THE HOME FRONT 


When the tension became acute and war certain, 
all internal differences were put aside; no word was 
spoken in the House of Commons that did not 
reveal a just sense of the occasion and the need for 
united action. Before a state of war had arisen 


both the Opposition leaders had given promises of 
support in language which showed no shadow of 


difference between them and the Government; 
even their expression of anxiety on Saturday 
regarding delayed action was acceptable and helpful 
to Mr. Chamberlain. When war came, not a moment 
was wasted in pressing the button which was to 
turn over the whole organisation of the country 
from a peace to a war basis. 


First, there was the constitution of the Govern- 
ment itself. The procedure had been thought out 
beforehand. Ministers placed their resignations in 


the hands of the Prime Minister, and the latter was 
thus free to form a Cabinet designed to reflect the 
unity of the nation, choosing experienced public 
men for important offices with consideration only 
for the greatest efficiency under war conditions. 
The first necessity, revealed by the experience of the 
last war, was that of creating a small War Cabinet 
capable of taking swift decisions on vital issues. 
It is to consist of nine members—more than had 
been expected. (If its size should prove cumbrous, 
it may be necessary to prune it.) The inclusion of 
Mr. Winston Churchill as First Lord of the 
Admiralty is an appointment which will be univers- 
ally welcomed. He is the outstanding representative 
of that section of the Conservative Party which 
until recently had been most critical of the adminis- 


tration. But since his influence had always been 
thrown on the side of a strong stand against 
Hitler, there is no longer any difference between 


him and Mr. Chamberlain. His experience at the 
Admiralty at the opening of the last war, his 
practical ‘and theoretical understanding of military 
problems, his driving power, imagination and 
initiative will be an immense asset to the Govern- 
ment. 

The addition of Lord Hankey to the War Cabinet 
as Minister without Portfolio is a wise move. He 
probably knows more than any other Englishman 
of the inner history of the last war, and he is a 
person of sound judgement and infinite resource. 
He and Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Lord Privy Seal, will be in the advantageous 
position of having no exacting departmental duties to 


who takes the office of 


take up their time, and will be free to assist the Prime 
Minister in examining and thinking out the whole 
range of policy, and to address themselves to 
emergency tasks. The War Cabinet has to give its 
mind to the broader aspects of policy and war. 
It must not be immersed in routine. It must meet 
constantly, sweeping away red tape and taking 
swift decisions in the supreme direction of the war. 
Mr. Eden is not in the War Cabinet, but it has been 
arranged that he should have special access to it; 
and this is most desirable, for it will be his duty to 
link up Dominion policy with that of the home 
country. There is no need to emphasize the vital 
part that the Dominions are destined to play. 

Mr. Chamberlain did the right thing in inviting 
the leaders of the Labour and the Liberal Parties to 
join the Government. The Labour Party had already 
decided to maintain an independent position in the 
House of Commons, and the Liberals have taken 
the same line. But both Mr. Greenwood and Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, made it plain that their parties 
were giving complete support in the prosecution 
of the war. 

Government influence will now be felt in every 
sphere of our daily life from one end of the country 
to the other. The Minister of Transport has already 
taken over control of the railways. The Board of 
Trade has powers to regulate exports and imports. 
All ships in the mercantile marine will be at the 
disposal of the Government as it thinks fit. The 
Government already holds large stores of reserve 
foods and other essential commodities, and will 
soon have in hand a complete scheme of regulated 
distribution, under which many articles of common 
consumption will be rationed. It has been promised 
that labour questions will be handled sympatheti- 
cally not by peremptory decrees; but there the 
Government may count to a large extent upon the 
co-operation of organised labour. Already the 
leaders in the engineering trades have come to 
terms with the employers to facilitate the dilution 
of labour with unskilled or semi-skilled men. 
Thus one of the bones of contention in the last war 
is removed at the start. In the present atmosphere 
of goodwill and co-operation many problems 
which created formidable obstacles on the home 
front in the last war may be solved without serious 
friction. 

Whilst on the one side an immense centralisation 
of effort has been arranged and started, on the other 
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we are witnessing a process of decentralisation for 
which this country is peculiarly fitted. With the 
appointment of Regional and Deputy Regional 
Commissioners for civil defence any one part of the 
country will now have the means of carrying on its 
own organisation if communications should become 
difficult. Duties of an important kind are now laid 
upon local authorities, each of which must act upon 
its own initiative in measures essential to safety and 
social welfare. Every district now has also its 
volunteer committees working on the reception of 
evacuated persons and all sorts of emergency 
services the need of which reveals itself from day to 
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day. In the enthusiastic voluntary activity that 1s 
going on in every town and village we see that 
democracy, so far from being endangered by war, or 
a handicap, is an inexhaustible source of strength; 
the local inhabitants have the initiative and self- 
reliance to organise themselves, whether for 
independent action or action in aid of the official 
authorities. With a reconstituted Government in 
which we have confidence at the centre, and a self- 
organised people preparing itself for any eventuality 
in the districts, we have at least made the right start 
for facing the ordeal. It only remains to continue 
as we have begun. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Most of us, I suppose, who remember the opening of 
what we shall no doubt still call for some time the Great 
War, have already been comparing or contrasting the 
way in which the news of the outbreak came to us 
personally in 1914 and this week. Then, of course, 
there was no wireless, and the major part of the popula- 
tion outside London knew for the first time from the 
morning papers on August sth. that their country was 
at war. My own knowledge of it came more dramatically. 
I was crossing from Havre to Southampton by the night 
boat; and in the early morning as we got near the Isle of 
Wight a shot from a British destroyer stopped us for a 
pilot to come on board and take us through the mined 
channel. Last Sunday, of course, for me as for all the 
world, the fateful news was imparted by the Prime 
Minister’s unvarnished words “I have to tell you now 
that no such undertaking has been received, and that 
consequently this country is at war with Germany.” 
Less spectacular perhaps, but certainly not less impressive. 


* * * * 


If this war has its similarities to the war of 1914 it 
also has its contrasts. In no field is that more notable 
than in America’s attitude toward neutrality as expressed 
by her two Democratic Presidents, Woodrow Wilson 
and Franklin Roosevelt. In August 1914, ten days after 
he war began, President Wilson issued a proclamation 
in which he insisted that neutrality must be more than 
a diplomatic attitude; Americans, he declared, must be 
impartial in thought as well as in action and there should 
“preference of one party to the struggle before 


DE no | 


It was asking a good deal of Americans, and 
Diplosmatic 


another.” 
Mr. Roosevelt is wise in asking much less. 
neutrality, he agrees, is necessary, but he concedes, in 
ilmost a direct negation of his predecessor’s words, that 
e ask that “every neutral should remain neutral in 
> would be too much to « xpect or ask for. The 
ords “even a neutral has a right to take account of 
ts; even a neutral cannot be asked to close his mind 


or his conscience,” are pregnant in significance. They 
mean that Mr. Roosevelt is fully content that a public 
Ooninior ] 


should grow which may ultimately force his hand. 


* * * ¥ 


The B.B.¢ has shown itself so invaluabk in the last 


ten days that any criticism of its news bulletins seem: 


unyvracious. But somehow or other it must be made 
pos Die tor us to vet the new witnout liste niny all day. 
So far the frequency of the bulletins, and the possibility 


that any one of them may contain news of the first 


Importance makes It nece ary to be switching on almost 


every hour. I hope it will be found possible to fix three 


or four special times a day, corresponding to the old 
ix and nine o’clock news services, and that in the lates 
services fresh news may be put first, so as to make it 


unnecessary for people who switched on earlier to listen 


to a lot of lengthy repetition on the chance that something 
new may be included. There are, of course, difficulties 
about this, and they may be insuperable, for the bulletins 
tend to be divided into subjects, and a fresh item from 
America cannot always be separated from the main 
American news and put first with satisfactory results. 
But some of these steps are already being taken, with or 
without systematic design. 
* * * * 

It is clear already that evacuation raises many scrious 
problems, which ought to be solved before unnecessary 
trouble is caused. The first couple of days tend to be all 
right. Then children for whom no school is yet available 
and no employment organised tend to get out of hand. 


Within twenty-four hours a charitable neighbour of 


mine was ringing up with the complaint “I have got two 
young devils; can you take them off me?” An essential 
of the success of the evacuation scheme is the maintenance 
of sympathetic but definitely firm discipline; not every 
householder possesses that gift, and there are likely to be 
a good many minor crises as the weeks go by. Clearly the 
more the children can be fed and mentally provided for 
communally, the better; but winter evenings are going 
to impose a serious strain. Some of the mothers are 
much more difficult than the children; here local com- 
mittces ought to have full powers to send anyone who 
makes unreasonable trouble promptly back to the place 
from which she came. Without the occasional application 
of such drastic measures some evacuation arrangements 
will break down badly. 


* * ¥ * 


Most of the legends about English tourists stranded 
with their cars in France seem to have rather thin 
foundation. They certainly have if the experievce of a 
colleague who crossed last Friday, plus car, is typical. 
He arrived at Calais at 11.55 a.m. on Friday hoping, but 
not for a moment expecting, to secure a passage on a 
boat scheduled to leave at 2.15. He found to his surprise 
that space would be available. But if he did not wish, an 
official ¢ xplained, there was no need to stay in Calais even 
that long; there was a léavinge in five 
minutes, and a passenger boat in ten. His car caught the 
first, and he the second, and Calais was behind them ten 
minutes after they had entered it. 


caryvo boat 
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The Cal net, I fervently hope, will have the wisdom 


to extend summer-time this year to the date, whatever 
it Is 


it at the other. There are two strony reasons for that. 


, at which you lose as much one end as you gain by 
One is that motoring under the new regulations will be 
almost impossible after dark; the other is that if a saving 
ot electricity is to be entorced there is everything to be 
hours in which 


JANUS 


said for shortening the 


electricity is mainly used. 


evening 
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LAND, SEA AND AIR 


By CENTURIO 


OR Germany’s attack on Poland preparations had 

been going on for months, and the whole scheme of 
strategical and tactical operations was planned down to 
the last detail. With armies in defensive positions in the 
west, the main weight of her offensive force was to be 
thrown in the first place upon Poland in the hope of 
gaining a swift and decisive success there before she 
became seriously engaged in other areas. She had all the 
advantage which an aggressor enjoys at the outset. She 
could make all the plans in secrecy. She could provide 
roads, rai:ways, telephone communications, gun emplace- 
ments, air bases with a view to her specifically planned 
cffensive without molestation from an enemy. She 
therefore had a preliminary advantage in the attack such 
as she will never have again during the course of this 
war. Under these circumstances she struck the first blow 
in the war by crossing the Polish frontier at many points 
and bombarding cities behind the lines. 

I will return to the situation in Poland shortly. Let 
us first look at the position nearer home, and at some 
of the larger aspects of the coming campaign. The two 
first blows struck in the west, the one by Germany, the 
other by Britain, are an object lesson to the world con- 
cerning two contrasting methods of war. Germany’s 
action was the torpedoing of the British liner A+henia 
with 1400 passengers on board (311 Americans), 200 
miles north-west of Ireland, without warning, and con- 
trary to the rules of war recognised by Germany in the 
1937 agreement. This attack has justly been compared 
with the sinking of the Lysi/ania during the last war— 
the outrage which was the first itep towards provoking 
America into joining the Allies. 

Our own first operation, carried out on the night of 
September 3rd-4th, will never be forgotten as a magniti- 
cent and completely successful gesture. Units of the 
Royal Air Force flew over northern and western Germany 
without being engaged by the enemy. They dropped no 
bombs; they made no attempt to do material damage; but 
they carried enlightenment about Britain’s aim in the 
war in the form of six million leaflets printed in German, 
many of which are admitted to have reached their 
objectives. This gentle and dramatic demonstration to 
the German people is a reminder that the dissefination 
of truth is an integral part of the offensive in the totalli- 
tarian war. Mr. Chamberlain’s broadcast to the German 
people on Monday is another example of this kind of 
activity, against which the German Government its 
attempting to defend itself by making it difficult for any 
German to listen in to foreign news. It need hardly be 
said that it is beyond the power of Germany to make 
any counter-offensive of this kind against Great Britain 
directly, though she might endeavour to poison the 
minds of neutrals. 

The successful British air attacks on vessels of the 
German fleet at Wilhelmshaven and Brunsbuttel at the 
entrance of the Kiel Canal were against objectives that 
were unquestionably military. Two German battleships 
were reported severely damaged. This was a very daring 
operation, directed as it was against the tremendous anti 
aircraft fortifications which cover all the German coast 
on the North Sea and in the neighbourhood ot the Kiel 
Canal. 

We observe that Germany opens the war not very 
far below her maximum strength. She enjoys the 
advantage of having assembled most of her present and 
prospective forces in readiness tor the lightning attack. 
Thanks to the long warning which she has been giving 
us in the whole of the last year, Great Britain is also 


prepared in all the three services and for the defence of 
the civil population. In the same way France is also 
prepared. But in the nature of things it takes the British 
Empire longer to come to its full strength than it does 
Germany. I am not only speaking of the man-power of 
the country and its training for war, but that immense 
accession of strength which we shall have from the 
Dominions and India. Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand will count for much in this war, as in the last. 
The help which they can give, added to steadily growing 
military formations at home, represents a steady accu- 
mulation of power which will become greater and greater 
the longer the war lasts. For at least a couple of years— 
supposing the war to last so long—our strength would be 
growing. This is true not only of trained man-power, 
but far more so in respect of munitions and equipment. 
In these respects Germany cannot long go on increasing 
her strength; very soon it will begin to diminish. 

Great Britain has already started her far-reaching task 
of guarding the seas. Here her work is three fold—to 
blockade Germany by preventing supplies from reaching 
her by sea, to protect our own mercantile marine on 
which we absolutely depend for food stuffs and many 
essential raw materials, and to cover any operations of 
any kind that we might undertake overseas. In the 
blockade we shall observe the rules of war as in the past, 
and exercise our right of search. For the defence we 
have to guard our ships against enemy submarines and 
possible raiders. It will not be easy for enemy surface 
warships now in German waters to slip through our 
blockade. It is almost certain that Germany has now 
more large ocean-going submarines than she had in 1914, 
but there are means of dealing with them now which 
did not exist then. Germany has no battle tleet com- 
parable to that which she had in 1914, or in any way 
capable of engaging our Grand Fleet; but she has two 
battle cruisers of 26,000 tons, three “‘pocket battleships”’ 
with 11-inch guns, and two 10,000 ton cruisers building 
and probably now built. 

Our vital communications spread over the whole 
world. Our anxieties in the Far East are relieved by 
Japan’s declaration of neutrality, and Italy’s attitude 
makes the Mediterranean tar less dangerous than we had 
been prepared to find it. The adhesion of Turkey and 
her co-operation with Egypt go far to safeguard the 
eastern Mediterranean; an ally now controls the Dar- 
danelles and gives us access to the Black Sea. It was in 
the vain endeavour to win this advantage that we suffered 
such losses in the Dardanelles campaign in 1915. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the military position 
in Poland, against which Germany opened her attack 
with shock troops and her Air Force in the expectation 
of quick decisions before she would become heavily 
engaged in the west. Here, for her, time is the essence 
of her problem. She must produce a very big effect 
indeed if she is to achieve anything commensurate with 
her expectations. Let it be remembered that the Polish- 
German front, counting East Prussia and Slovakia, is 
more than four times as long as the Franco-German 
front; that such a frontier, though fortified, obviously 
does not admit of the intensive fortifications such as 
that of the Maginot or the Siegtried Line on the western 
front; and that here certainly one would expect a war 
of movement. The narrow Polish Corridor, with 
German territory on the east and west, and the Baltic 
Sea commanded by Germany on the north, obviously 
presents a peculiarly ditlcult salient to defend; and it it 
should prove untenable there should be, from a strategic 
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view, no undue disappointment. Apart from the 
attacks there, it looks as if the main thrust of Germany 
the direction 
\t the 


years to have pro 


was on a line north of Katowice and Krakov, 


}, 


being through Czestochowa towards Radomsko. 
time of writing the German army apy 

i along this line, but it has evidently 
bl than it had 


stubborn 
Mas . 
expected. But it is notable that to the north of this line 
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met with far more resistance 





eszno and Rawicz) and to the south of it, at Rvbnik 
atowice, the Poles held firm and made successtul 
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counter-attacks. If the Germans press on too far on the 
Czestochowa-Radomsko line without dealing with the 
Rawicz and Rybnik, their flanks and 
communications would be dange They 
are under the necessity of widening their line of advance 
or stopping it at that point. Up to the present, in spite 
of attempted demoralization by air 
rear areas, the Poles have given an extremely 


Polish torces at 
rousl\ exposed. 


evood account 


of themselves. 


MOSCOW AFTER FORTY YEARS—I. RELIGION 


By SIR 


an absence of. forty 


R' TURNING to Moscow after an abse1 : 
years is a never-to-be-forgotten experience. Three 


visits to Tsarist Rus trom Helsingtors and Warsaw to 
Transcaucasia and a Crimea, lett an impression of the 
stal of the reg ot the R« anoftts, a d ot the 
remend us hold e Orthodox Churc i dont e tens of 
millions of Russians. In the smallest towns were police, 


and in every strategic centre magnificent bearded army) 


hcers were impressive in their white tunics and top 


boots; an equally vivid memory was of the lo ured 
Yriests throughout the country and of devout casants 
Cross gt emselves bet re Wavside 1KONS and Kknecliing on 
the pavements outside the ¢ ot 


these were the two powers which would surely 

verthrown. However much I had followed the history 
nary Russia, | was unprepared for such an 
entirely new world. 


The best wav to reach Moscow is to fly from Stock- 
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all foreigners. We were not attached to any group and 
enjoved the privilege of having a guide to ourselves for 
every excursion. In the alone, 
and it was on one of these occasions that we had the 


afternoons we went out 


unpleasant experience of being arrested, and conveyed to 
one of the central police-stations, for taking a harmless 
This would not have happened to us if we 
had been members of an organised party, duly escorted 


snapsh lot. 
by a guide. I would not advise foreigners to visit Russia 
except as members of a group. 

The Englishman, with a knowledge of Russian, who 
expects to make contacts with the Russian people will be 
disappointed. Since the “‘Purges” of the last few years 
Soviet citizens will not venture on the risky business of 
being seen speaking to a foreigner; practically the only 
contact the visitor has with Russians is with the intelligent 
young women under whose charge he does his sight- 
seeing. Every day we had a fresh guide; presumably the 
Intourist Department fears to risk the contamination of a 


} 


member of its staff by contact with the same “ 





Bourgeois” 
1ind. These Russian girls, who are spending their summer 
vacation from the 
the capital to improve their English, deserve a special 
For the most part they speak quite good English, 
learnt at the Communist Institute. They are nearly all 
members of the Young Communist Party. They wore the 
simplest of cotton frocks, had neither hats nor stockings, 
and were well drilled by the party in every article of the 
Communist Faith; answers to our questions were fre- 
quently framed in identical terms by different conduc- 


University in piloting visitors around 


tribute. 


We must have talked to a dozen of the Intourist guides. 
One of them was the daughter of peasants and had left 
her native village ten years before. She had a passion for 


learn and hoped to be a teacher; she had been studying 
English literature and was familiar with Dickens, had 
read The Mili é Floss, Tess of the d’ Urbervilles and Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Mary eee on in the original; she complained that 


she could not 


get enough English books 
Talks about religion are taboo. We tried each day to 
1in the whereabouts of the few churches still in use; 
finally we had to turn for information to an American 
visitor. Lach day we addressed some questions con- 


cerning religion to our guides; the reply was nearly always 


the sa “We know nothing about the Church.” Our 
guides, being members of the Communist Party, were 
aturally atheists. We asked one of them if she knew 


ether any of her contemporaries went to c ‘-hurch; she 
said: ‘‘No, there may , but I don’t know of any.” 
people attend the services. We 


\ parently only old 
me twenty churche one of them was still 


be some 


" but only 
The others were used either as 


d for religious service: 
cums, as tenement buildings or were falling to pieces. 
Most of Moscow’s five hundred churches have been 


ed down. This liquidation of Christianity is one of t! 
I incredible results ot the Revolution. To estimatc 


hat it must have implied in terms of human suffering 1 


bombardments of 
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Young Russia, as far as we could judge, is completely 
indifferent to religion, The leaders have been very clever 
in their anti-religion campaign. The neglect and ridicule 
of recent years have achieved even more than the direct 
religious persecutions of former days. I 
our guides: “So you young people think you can live 
To which the confident reply came: “We 
do live without God.” I ventured to say: “But do you 
think you can die without God?” She made no reply. 

On another occasion I said to the officials in the In- 
tourist Department responsible for our future plans: 
“We have plenty of time before us, as we are not leaving 
till Sunday.” The reply came: ‘“‘We do not know when 
that is, in Russia we only count by the days of the month.” 
\ couple of hours later I heard the same officials talking 
about Wednesday and Thursday. 

To give to the lives of the masses colour, lost as a 
result of the obliteration of the services of the Orthodox 
Church, with their singing and pageantry, the Soviet 
régime provides vast popular shows with good music, 
theatrical and cinema displays and Cossack dancing. The 
toiling thousands Moscow pay only thirty kopeks 
(threepence) to enter the Park of Culture and Rest, and 
this includes access to all the side-shows. The young 
Muscovites are immensely proud of their park. Our 
guide asked us triumphantly: “Have you anything like 
this in your country?” I madc no reply, for I did not 
want to dispel her illusions. 

During a talk on religion we enquired of our guide 
what takes the place of religion in the Soviet. She took 
us aback by saying: “But we have a God; our Park of 
Culture and Rest is our God. In Gorky Park you have 


without God?” 
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seen what our God does for us—what did the God of 
Christianity do for the people?” 

It is difficult for the passing visitor to estimate how 
much religion still remains in Russia. A British resident 
told us that there are nearly twenty Churches in Moscow 
where services are held, and that these are crowded on 
Sundays. The young apparently no longer feel the need 
for religion. Communism is their religion. The Church 
has to face the difficult problem of providirg young 
priests, as there are, of course, no seminaries. No 
religious propaganda of any kind is permitted. 

Towards the end of our stay we visited the anti- 
Religious Museum. An ordinary Intourist guide was not 
considered sufficiently versed in the doctrines of atheism 
to interpret its contents to us; we were therefore handed 
over to a special authority, who took us round the 
building. The Christian who enters the Museum with 
fears that his faith may be mistaken need have no appre- 
hension. The case against religion is presented crudely. 
The object is to show the large part that superstition has 
played in all religions down the ages. The Christian 
exhibit is mixed up with the contents of Buddhist 
Monasteries, with Egyptian mummies, South Sea Island 
masks, and the paraphernalia of pagan medicine men. 
As in the other Moscow Museums, extracts from the 
utterances of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin, purporting to 
show how religion has always doped men’s minds, are 
displayed. 

As we emerged into the street we compared impres- 
sions with a Chinese woman from the United States. She 
summed up her views in the words: ‘There is evidently 
no room for the intangibles in Soviet Russia.” 


THE GREAT EVACUATION 


By R. C. K. 


Tue evacuation of school-children, mothers with young 
children, and expectant mothers, from the most 
endangered British cities, has in its planning and per- 
formance constituted a remarkable feat. Viewed in bulk, 
the process may have seemed smoothness itself; seen in 
detail, it was naturally a more difficult affair. The mere 
physical transportation of a million refugees a day was not 
really a great effort for our railways, supplemented as they 
were at both ends by a host of buses, coaches, and private 
cars. But their task was incalculably eased by the in- 
telligence and discipline shown by the travellers of all 
The continuance of universal education in England 
for a space of three generations has created in our mass 
population new aptitudes for organised effort. 

At both ends—the evacuating and the receiving —the 
machinery had been carefully planned. I know nothing 
directly of the former. But the latter had obviously to 
solve by far the more intricate and delicate problems; 
just as in ordinary commerce the work of the stevedore, 
requires much more skill than that of the 
For it is on the homes they 


ages. 


who loads ships, 


cker, who unloads them. 
have entered, and not on those that they have left, that 
the migrants will have to depend for a period as yet 


lefinite. The care taken over billeting and ais ation 
cannot, therefore, be too great. 

\t the “reception” town in the Home Counties where | 
ive the course followed was, I fairly typical. 
Earlier in the local eouncil was called on to 
Capacity. For this purpose it 
appointed in each a local 
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believe, 
year th 
ertain its billeting 
ided tlie area into districts, 
nan resident as district officer, and arranged for her to 
herself, 
itors called at every house in 
scheduled the number of 
1 settled how many each would 


ect a staff of local women visitors like 


npaid volunteers. Th 


he area, saw the housewife, 
j 


rooms and occupants, an 


lake voluntarily, or could be compelled to take if com 


ENSOR 


pulsion were applied. In this way there was built up not 
merely a dead record, but a corps of living people who 
had personal knowledge of the houses. When the 
evacuation began on Friday, each district officer and her 
staff of visitors (now grown to “evacuation super- 
intendent” and “‘billeting officer’) were assembled in a 
convenient school-room; and the incomers were conveyed 
direct from the station to these centres to be dealt with. 
There the evacuation superintendent in consultation with 
her billeting oflicers assigned each case to its billet, taking 
into account any facts shown on the papers or brought to 
her attention by the accompanying teachers. The 
children, with the billeting officer concerned in each case, 
were then promptly driven to their billets by owner- 
drivers, who volunteered their cars tor the work. 

On the first day this machinery went like clockwork. 
The incomers were mostly school-children with teachers 
and their numbers were well within the 
accommodation. ‘The spirit of helptulness shown all 
the billeting ofticers, the house 


and escorts, 


round was magnificent; 
wives and the car-owners all striving with inexhaustible 
patience and good temper to fit the pieces of the jigsaw 
puzzle together. The next day brought a much severet 
strain. Instead of the school-children and teachers, tor 
which it was scheduled, the place suddenly had thrown at 
it from London a mass of mothers with younger children. 
Now the task of accommodating, say, two children or an 
adult is very different from that of accommodating a 
mother with children; and households ready tor the one 
were quite unequal to facing the other. What made | 

worse was that many of the new arrivals were the ‘sine 
grade of slum women—slatternly malodorous  tatter 
demalions trailing children to match—whereas most ot 
the houses in the reception area were those of prosperous 
artisans with neat clean homes and habits of refinement. 
Why London suddenly torced such a problem on us was 
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not explained; the conjecture was that a flood of last-hour 
applications from mothers had overwhelmed the 
despatching end. At any rate the receiving machinery 
was tasked near breaking-point. Few homes could even 
on paper take in the new-comers, and most of those that 
could were in arms against doing so. Only the infinite 
patience and tact of the billeting officers achieved any 
solution at all. 

A third and very useful stage was, on succeeding days, 
that of revision and re-adjustment. A house which had 
taken boys wanted to exchange with one near by, which 
had taken girls. Children from the same family or the 
same class were brought together. The London teachers, 
who had been round their children’s billets, made many 
practical suggestions. Victims on whom slum mothers 
had been billeted, and who had already found their 
quarrelsomeness, acquisitiveness, and dirt utterly in- 
tolerable, insisted on and obtained release. 

So the evacuation is over. The policy of billeting a 
large proportion of the nation’s children away from their 
homes has been carried out. How will it work in the 
sequel? That is a different matter. Many of those who, at 
the country end, have worked hardest and most loyally 
to carry the move through, have least belief in the policy 
involved. 

It was hard to hear with patience the nonsense of the 
popular Pangloss whom the B.B.C. employed to broad- 
cast on this te pic. Perhaps ““cheerio” was the only note to 
sound on such an occasion. But it would have rung 
truer, if it had not descended to such absurdities as to 
claim that the London children as a result of the move 
would be “better educated,” ‘“‘better behaved,” and 


“healthier.” Better educated by being deprived of all the 
splendid equipment of their L.C.C. schools, and taught 
for half a day only in inferior buildings! Better behaved 
by being taken from the care of their parents and homes, 
and given in exchange, not the discipline of an in- 
stitution (such as boarding schools give), but, to a large 
extent, no discipline whatever! Healthier by sleeping 
overcrowded in strangers’ houses! 

Such (and other) points are obvious. But the crucial 
problem is in the second—the problem of supervision. 
Billeting is not really a method suitable for children, save 
over very short periods, because under it the supervision 
that they need is impossible. One is told that “their 
teachers will look after them.” No doubt, a great many 
primary-school teachers will act devotedly, and give time 
to their children (as very few of them have been ac- 
customed to do) outside the covenanted hours. But 
what between teaching under difficulties, running a mid- 
day canteen, and probably organising some hours of day- 
time recreation (in a milieu to which, again, most of them 
are unaccustomed), these women and men will be far too 
heavily burdened to keep any contact with most of their 
scattered charges during the latter’s spare time. The 
results may be serious. 

Sound principles of daily life, whether in war or peace, 
are that as far as possible the man should stay by his work, 
the woman with the man, and the children with the 
woman. We have abandoned these principles on a vast 
scale for no valid reason but our dearth of proper air 
shelters. As soon as Sir John Anderson remedies that 
lack, we ought to reconsider very seriously what we have 
done. 


THE VILLAGE AND THE WAR 


By WARREN POSTBRIDGE 


HE village has adjusted itself quickly to the war. 

The evacuees began to arrive on Friday, and they 
are already part and parcel of us. There will be inevitable 
frictions as familiarity breeds something less than the 
initial respect, but the village is determined they shall 
enjoy life, and the children themselves know enough of 
the possibilities to be thankful to find themselves where 
they are. “I like the country,” observes one young 
gentleman from Peckham, “and I’m glad I’m away from 
the war.” We, his hosts, are equally glad he should be 
away from it, and with us. 

The zero hour found many of us in church 
not as many as there would have been, for the Prime 
Minister’s broadcast at 11.15 kept many regular wor- 
shippers away. They might as well have come, as it 
turned out, for we heard Mr. Chamberlain too. The 
rector had installed a wireless by the pulpit, and switched 
on at the right moment to a second as the psalms were 
ending. And immediately on the last of the Premier’s 
impressive words there came from the lectern the 
opening sentences of that great chapter of assurance 
beginning “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith 


though 


your God.” 

We are a very ordinary village congregation. There 
are not many great houses in our village. Those there 
are were well represented. In different ways they play 
their part in the war organisation. On the gate of the 
gardener’s cottage of one is the legend “Air Raid 
Warden.” At another the First Aid Post, which we hope 
will never see service except for the minor ills of evacuees, 
has been set up. Another has a searchlight planted in 
its grounds. At church we remembered some from the 
big houses and some from the cottages and some from 
comfortable, modest homes in between, already away on 
active service in their several spheres—Major A. with 
his anti-aircraft battery, Colonel B. just called to Alder- 


shot, young C. at an air force camp somewhere up the 
country. Most of the younger men in the choir would 
soon be following them. “‘God moves in a mysterious 
way,” they sang as the service opened. We shall have 
cause enough to reflect on that in the weeks to 
come. 

Our small society is going to be profoundly changed, 
and it is too soon yet to see what its shape will be. There 
will be many more of us than there have been. The 
regular week-enders have become regular all-the- 
weekers. Voluntary migrants from London or some 
other vulnerable centre have crowded themselves into 
what quarters they could find. But most important of 
all, because they are our corporate charges, are the 
official evacuces, mothers and small infants as well as the 
school-age boys and girls. Most are here, some are yet 
to come. One roomy house, hasti'y vacated by its 
German tenants, has been appropriately made over to 
the children whom the Germans have driven from their 
city homes. There a community in little is growing up. 
Town boys are applying themselves with zest to country 
tasks, like digging potatoes and storing apples. 

How is it going to turn out? Not wholly well, no 
doubt. Indeed, it is a lamentable fact that I have had to 
re-write this paragraph in the light of various minor 
discontents. Our welcomed guests have found their 
feet very quickly—and their hands. One particularly 
public-spirited peer has had to rid himself of the 
half-dozen he gladly welcomed, for when his broken 
electric light bulbs (the story has it that not one is whole) 
have been replaced he intends to keep them whole. It 
will be disillusioning if we have to call the militia in to 
keep the evacuees in order. Perhaps we may find some 
better way than that, but early enthusiasms are rather 
visibly wearing off. They may, of course, return, like a 
second wind. 
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THE CRISIS IN SICILY 


By PETER BROOKE 


ICILY had a crisis all of its own. I do not know why, 

because I do not pretend to understand the mechanism 
of crises, but there it is, 

I had left Rome when peace was in the air, relatively 
speaking, and arrived in Narle; to find the sun shining, 
and the same old Neapolitan life going on. Naples, after 
Marseilles, is the noisiest town in Europe, and here was 
the same noise. You can’t stop the Neapolitans singing, 
squabbling over lottery tickets, or crying over funerals. 
I met an old English gentleman who was preparing to 
climb Vesuvius, visit Pompeii and the Blue Grotto in 
Capri. German tourists went about with stolid expressions 
and cameras. 

When I arrived in Sicily, land of song and sunshine, it 
started to pour with rain, howl with wind, and pelt with 
hail. Palermo was one jingling mass of officers. You 
couldn’t move for swords. Cars dashed through the 
streets with loads of generals, field marshals, and possibly 
admirals. The worse the weather became, the more 
soldiers poured into the capital. To add to the confusion, 
fourteen monster char-a-bancs of German sightseers 
arrived, and filled my hotel. The staff addressed me in 
German, were corrected, and with every sign of joy 
preduced an English-speaking waiter, who had known 
and loved Birmingham. This waiter spoke atrocious 
English in a very loud voice to the one depressed English- 
man sitting in the middle of a sea of at least five hundred 
Gern as. 

This hotel grew more and more sinister. The 
char-a-bancs of Germans (surprisingly like the Germans 
in cartoons) suddenly disappeared, and gave way to a 
regiment in battle-dress. People whispered in the 
corridors, the vestibules, the streets. The newspapers 
were full of bloodthirsty headlines. It was impossible to 
get any service, as the domestics kept turning into 
soldiers, and the maids were so old that they could hardly 
move. 

Luckily I had an introduction to the haute noblesse from 
a Roman friend, and found myself dining in a palace 
like a Hollywood film set. But this did not add to my 
peace of mind. I felt that the courtesy extended to me 
was noblesse oblige, that I was vaguely on parole. There 
was a post mortem note which could not be stifled by 
wines and polite ccnversation. How was London? they 
asked, with a too elaborate air of detachment. And Paris, 
poor decadent Paris? A German general dropped in for 
coffee, patronising Sicilian culture through his eyeglass, 
telling a story about Goering and the Pope, like a 
Scotsman breaking the ice with a story about Aberdeen, 
and asking me about cricket. Th: hostess begged me, 
if I had any influence, to stop our airmen from bombing 
her beautiful palace. At twelve o’clock a gentleman 
arrived, drank a double brandy, and adviscd me to leave 
Sicily at the earliest opportunity. 

I returned to my hotel, now mysteriously empty, and 
tried to telephone Florence to have money sent through, 
But the telephone service was not operating. The next 
day there was a thunderstorm, and in the evening I went 
to a marionette show in what might be called the Arabian 
quarter. 

If you are ever caught in a crisis in Palermo, go to this 
marionette theatre. It is a small hall crawling with vermin 
(the Sicilian flea has a brilliant technique), and the 
audience is mostly composed of old men and children. 
A kind of headmaster walks up and down with a wand, 
with which he taps noisy or restless boys. He is also 
ready, on the slightest provocation, to give youa little 
lecture on the evening’s performance. This is a con- 
tinuous miniature war between the Saracens and the 


Calabrians, in the fifteenth century. There are giants, 
negroes, ladies in distress, knights of chivalry and spies. 
The headmaster, every now and then, exhorts the little 
tragedians with cries of encouragement. Sometimes, at 
the most exciting moments, he will tell you what is going 
to happen. He must feel like God. 

I found this little hall a world in itself, with its own tiny 
crisis, so vital to its audience that it could not rightly 
accept the actual one. 

When I left Palermo I took a train to the south to try 
to get a boat to Tunis. I stayed the night in Agrigentum. 
The hotel proprietor was a fat man with an enormous; 
wig, and had one of the most evil expressions imaginable 
outside the novels of Paillips Oppenheim. All night, with 
a gale blowing outside, I remembered a dreadful story 
about a collapsing bed which smothered its occupant. 
When I woke up in the morning it was snowing. I went 
down to take coffee, and found myself at the same table 
as the elderly gentleman who had climbed Vesuvius. He 
was now visiting the Greek temples. Did I think there 
was going to be a war? 

The proprietor, indeed, turned out to be a rather refined 
archxologist. He showed me his pots of cacti, his vases, 
his coins (the pride of them all was a Georgian shilling 
bearing the following ticket: “A gift from Lady Chamber- 
lain”) and suddenly seemed pathetic. All this sort of 
culture, pottering around ruins, ladies with water colour 
paint boxes, postcards of typical peasantry, was quite 
dead. Rightly or wrongly Mussolini had killed it. 

I left Agrigentum and arrived at Catania station in pitch 
darkness. This was a blackout, carried out with extreme 
realism, including ambulances, and fire-engine displays. 
Again, under violet lamps, I could see the relentless faces 
of soldiery. Stumbling through what is actually a very 
beautiful town, I found a hotel, and inside the hotel not 
a single person to attend to me. 

I shouted, rang, knocked and whistled. After an hour, 
a woman with her hair in curl papers clattered down the 
stairs and offered me a small room. What she did not 
tell me was that this room had temporarily been con- 
verted from a bathroom. I was woken up in the middle 
of the night by three officers looking for the bath. Half 
an hour later there was a violent hammering on the 
second door, accompanied by cries and threats of 
violence. I did not move. The door was suddenly broken 
in, and a naval captain, half dressed, burst through my 
room, shouting at the top of his voice. It is to my credit 
that I shouted back. Why, he cried, had I locked him 
in his room? He was trying to join his ship. A terrified 
waiter appeared and tried to explain what had happened 
to his bathroom. But the naval captain pushed him aside 
and disappeared into the night. : 

The weather by now was worse than it had ever been. 
Added to this all the loud-speakers of Citania were 
thundering with an alarming political speech. Sicily was 
in the grip of crises. I could not find a boat to take me 
anywhere. I went North again. I found myself in Enna, 
a town perched on top of a mountain, with a castle 
perched on top of the town, and a tower perched on top 
of the castle. I climbed up the tower ina gale, and looked 
down on the most beautiful view | have ever seen in my 
life. The sun was actually shining. Sicily had rewarded 
me. Then I heard motor horns, and below I could see 
fourteen char-a-bancs climbing towards the castle. 

I left Sicily via Messina. On the ferry boat I met a man 
from Taormina who told me a story about an elderly 
English gentleman who had got lost climbing Mount 
Etna. 1 told him firmly that that sort of person never 
get lost. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD 1} 


AVING devoted much study to the causes of the 

First German War, I have always been perplexed 
by the importance attached by serious historians to the 
events of the twelve days which preceded August 4th, 
1914. At such times there is an inevitable diplomatic 
scurry on the part of every belligerent to put the other 
side in the wrong and to render their own White Papers 
as white as possible. The true causes of war are not to 
be sought for amid these last-minute manceuvres, but 
must be traced back to the shiftings of international 
power, ambition and opportunity; and interpreted in the 
light of national philosophies and traditions. I do not, 
for instance, believe that Germany was solely responsible 
for the last war, since I think that an even heavier weight 
of responsibility rests upon Austria and Russia. Nor 
have I ever ceased to regret that caddish phrase in the 
Treaty of Versailles which attributed to a whole people 
the guilt of a catastrophe for which, in many diverse ways, 
the whole human race was responsible. 


x # K 


Although, therefore, I do not attach undue importance 
to the curious chess-moves which we have witnessed 
during the last two weeks, yet as a student of diplomacy 
I am enthralled by the ineptitude disp'ayed by the 
German Government. Their intention was to convince 
their own and world opinion that they had offered to 
Poland terms of peaceful settlement which would, by a 
large section of the human race, be regarded as reason- 
able. If they wished to appeal to world-reason it was 
essential to their case that they should be able to prove 
that the Polish Government had been afforded ample 
opportunity and time to consider these proposals. Yet 
in fact these terms were never communicated to the 
Polish Government, and the only communication of them 
that was made in any foreign quarter was a gabbled 
recitative executed by Herr von Ribbentrop in the presence 
of the British Ambassador. When the latter urged that 
such terms should immediately be cc mmunicated to the 
Polish Government, he was informed that it was now too 
late. It isa complicated task to convince the world, to 
say nothing of the future historian, that you have made 
a reasonable offer, when in fact you have made no offer 


at all. 
* + x K 


This strange form of trickiness recalls to me a story 
which I was told, on very good authority, about Freiherr 
von Achrenthal. In 1908 the Austrian Government made 
up their minds suddenly to anncx Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. Before doing so it was necessary to square both 
Russia and Germany. The Russian Foreign Minister was 
therefore invited in September of that year to Count 
Berchtold’s shooting box at Buchlau and was assured 
that if he would consent to the annexation he could count 
on Austria’s support in his dream of securing the treedom 
of the Straits. The acquiescence of Germany was more 
difficult to obtain. Austria could scarcely embark upon 
so dangerous an adventure without previous consultation 
with the German Government, yet it was almost certain 
that if the German Government were consulted in 
advance they would restrain Austria from such reckless 
and provocative action. Baron Aehrenthal therefore 
devised a plan by which he could inform his ally of his 
intentions without arousing their anxiety or suspicions. 


* x * * 


The German Ambassador at Vienna was Herr von 
Tschirschky. One evening, at a diplomatic reception, 


NICOLSON 


Baron Aechrenthal took the German Ambassador aside 
and addressed to him the following proposition: “My 
dear Tschirschky,” he said, “you loathe this sort of 
function as mch as I do, and I want a heart-to-heart talk. 
Let us both play truant next Sunday and escape to the 
Wiener Wald where I know of an excellent little 
restaurant. We shall lunch there quietly together and I 
shall sample with you some bottles of Brauneberger 
Auslese which I have just received.” The Ambassador 
accepted this invitation and the following Sunday saw 
them sampling the Brauneberger among the pine trees. 
There were many bottles of that admirable vintage and 
before long Baron Achrenthal began to manifest unmis- 
takable and increasing symptoms of intoxication. The 
Ambassador was acutely embarrassed by these signs of 
self-indulgence on the part of the Foreign Secretary of 
his ally. Baron Aehrenthal began to rave and rant. “It 
is time,” he shouted, “‘it is high time that we taught these 
Serbians a sharp lesson. My patience is exhausted. I 
warn you, my dear Tschirschky, that I am contemplating 
drastic methods, very drastic methods. I shall be driven 
to do something \ riolent. I shall annex Bosnia-Herze- 
govina on October 6th, next. You mark my words, and 
don’t say I didn’t warn you.” 
* * * * 

Trusting that the waiters had not observed this strange 
conduct on the part of the Freiherr, the Ambassador 
helped him towards the car and they returned to Vienna. 
And when, on October 6th, Baron von Achrenthal 
actually did annex the provinces, his notificat'oa to the 
German Government began with the words: “On 
October 1 last, in a confidential interview with the 
German Ambassador, I informed His Excellency that it 
was my intention...” Herr von Tschirschky could 
neither deny that he had in fact received this information 
nor explain publicly how it came that he had attached 
no importance to it at the time and had in fact failed to 
pass it on to his Government. Such methods, although 
they enabled Freiherr von Achrenthal to win a trick at 
the moment, did not conduce to the security or credit 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Unfortunate are those 
who have to contrive such stratagems. We have 
ourselves no need for falsification. Such errors as we 
have committed have been due to a refusal to believe 
that the intentions of others were as evil as they seemed. 
We may have erred in optimism; but we are not cynics. I 
trust those human values which (mistakenly perhaps) we 
have attributed to others, and for which we have now 
to fight, will not be forgotten in the stress and strain 
which we must now endure. 

* * * x 
There are to-day living among us in Great Britain many 
exiled Germans and Austrians who have lost ev erything 
owing to their execration of the Nazi system and w ho 
now find themselves stranded in our midst. I can con- 
ceive no more terrible position. Whatever we have to 
endure will be shared by our own countrymen; we shall 
have many millions around us to support us in our sorrow 
as in our triumphs. For them there is no such consola- 
tion. They are unwanted at home and they know all too 
well that they are not wanted in the alien lands where 
they have sought refuge. If we really feel that our present 
combat is a fight for Christian ideals as against pagan 
doctrines, then let us show Christianity to the unhappy 
frightened aliens in our midst. It may well be that the 
Defence of the Realm will entail the segregation of many 
enemy subjects in internment camps. But let us treat 
them personally as the victims of terrible circumstance 
and not as responsible for the evil which has been done. 
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A Believer in Progress 
By D. W. BROGAN 


THE publication at this moment of a book bearing the title 
The Rise of European Civilization is a challenge; for to many 
of us the rise is not an uninterrupted curve and we may 
suspect with Professor Toynbee that the rise (if there was 
one) is over. That there has been progress in spots, in 
limited areas, for short periods of time, may well be admitted. 
**Personal relations became more humane, crowds less 
brutal, violent brawls less frequent, and the authorities less 
tyrannical. This unprecedented softening of manners led to 
an increase of liberty and equality in Europe for the great 
mass of people, hitherto subject to a small privileged minority. 
It greatly diminished the sum of material suffering produced 
by privation and ill-treatment and the moral suffering caused 
by oppression, humiliation, and a sense of injustice.’’ This 
was the achievement of the Revolution. But what remains 
of that triumph, in the age of Yagoda and Streicher, in the 
age when we are preparing to bury ourselves to escape the 
bombs, where the mutilation of children is an incident of 
Holy War in which “‘God will know His own” has a far 
wider currency than it had in thirteenth-century Languedoc? 

M. Seignobos would say that a great deal remained, for 
the background to his rather surprising optimism about the 
present is his very gloomy view of the past. The great mass 
of mankind have led dreary, hard, short and often brutish 
lives. The civilization of the Roman Empire had its super- 
ficial splendours based on the misery of a vast, hopeless slave 
population. The medieval serf, tormented by fear of Hell, 
exploited by the nobility, half-starved as a result of his poor 
agricultural technique, bore the burden of the splendours of 
the Ages of Faith. And so it has been down to our own time; 
only in the past two generations have the vast mass of the 
European peoples got any share in the good things of their 
civilization, beer and wine, reasonably comfortable houses 
and clothing, leisure, the elements of literary education, a 
minimum of rights and dignity. There have been important 
and generally beneficial changes in the past, reducing the 
burden of labour for the masses, the invention of the horse- 
collar, of the water-mill, of the innumerable more recent 
technical improvements in the means of production. And 
these improvements have not been wholly diverted to the 
benefit of the ruling castes; the black sky has got slowly grey; 
only in our own time has it got really light. * 

This view is itself a development of M. Seignobos’s general 
view of history. History is about the mass of men, not about 
great heroes or great movements. These, indeed, are men- 
tioned; they have to be if only because we have so little 
knowledge of how the poor lived, of what they thought, of 
the use they made of what opportunities for the pursuit of 
happiness were open to them. We know more of Ceasar than 
of the slave, of the world of the Quatre Fils Aymon than of 
the serfs, of the court of Louis XIV than of the peasants 
whom La Bruyére saw. But wherever possible, M. Seignobos 
dwells on the masses, takes the gilt off the aristocratic ginger- 
bread, never lets the plumage divert him from the dying bird. 

There are drawbacks to this method. Things happen with 
an inevitability that rather stifles curiosity. Sometimes the 
individual is allowed to have played a great part; Peter the 
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Great, for instance, but the majestic river of history flows 
on bringing its silt of material improvement down to our 
times by its own movement. Perhaps it did, but it may be 
due to the pernicious influence of Marxism, but for whatever 
reason it is not quite enough that progress should keep on 
keeping on. Bert Smallways was no historian, but Mr. Wells 
has been much more successful in giving us a sense of wonder 
at the achievement of the human race than can be got from 
this austere narrative. 

There are compensations. M. Seignobos has been, for 
nearly two generations, a master of the art of high vulgari- 
zation. He is not brilliant, illuminating, dogmatic, tenden- 
tious in the manner of Bainville, but he is a worthy survivor 
of the great school of Lavisse and Rambaud. His translator 
has, as a rule, served him well, although there are ambiguous 
passages that make one suspect that Mrs. Philips has intro- 
duced difficulties that were not in the text. Does the remark 
about the Bishop in the early church—“‘‘he alone administered 
all the sacraments, even baptism and the Communion”—mean 
that priests administered none and, if it does not, why the 
emphasis on two sacraments that, if one may put it that way, 
involve less episcopal power than some others? It is a little 
odd, too, to find M. Seignobos who (unless my memory 
fails) is of Huguenot origin, so far forgetting his New 
Testament as to use the metaphor of the sheep and the 
shepherd as the proof of the despotic power of the clergy. 
The good shepherd laying down his life for his sheep is no 
Duce or Fiihrer who can do no wrong and whose subjects 
lay down their lives for him. But in dealing with ecclesiastical 
matters, M. Seignobos is inclined to underline his points 
excessively. Although he is not sure what, if anything, the 
clergy believe to-day, he thinks that he knows a great deal 
about the feelings of the anonymous mass of the people on 
the sixteenth century. ‘““The absolute opposition between 
the Churches, each of which declared itself the only legiti- 
mate one, necessarily caused every Christian endless agony 
of mind.’”’ How does he know? Does M. Seignobos seriously 
think that the peasants who adjusted their formal religion in 
England or Germany to the views of the sovereign or the 
local lord decided after a study of the probabilities and a 
wager in the manner of Pascal? Does he think to-day that 
voters in Saint Denis make up their minds on the important 
contemporary religious question of where is the centre of the 
true Communist Church, in Moscow or in Mexico, by a 
careful weighing of M. Boris Souvarine against M. Louis 
\ragon? Since we can only guess in these matters, it is as 
plausible a guess to suggest that most Christians in the 
sixteenth century chose one side or the other from conviction 
or for convenience and thought that God approved the choice 
or would understand the necessity for the change. 

It was said by F. F. Urquhart of his master, Achille 
Luchaire, that that eminent medievalist had one serious fault, 
he disliked the Middle Ages. It would be unjust to say of 
M. Seignobos that he dislikes any age or indeed that he likes 
any age, but as we get nearer the French Revolution, nearer 
the imperfect but still valuable embodiment of the Rights of 
Man in constitutions and in practice, the narrative has less 
the character of a judicial summing up of what little can be 
said on behalf of a rather shady character. In clothing, 
customs, ideas, ambitions, the bourgeoisie are dominant, a 
fact that does not move M. Seignobos to much regret. He 
obviously thinks their rule an improvement on that of the 
nobles and not necessarily inferior to that of the Party and 
the Ogpu in the Soviet Union. Perhaps all of this process 
is seen too much from the point of view of a French academic 
Radical. The fact that very few noble names can be found 
in the lists of ministers of the Third Republic surely does 
not prove that the nobility were everywhere, even in France, 
disappearing, everywhere losing all real importance? In 
France almost all the nobles were Catholics, and for forty 
years or more to be an active Catholic in France was to be 
debarred from office. M. Seignobos is a good European 
and his national bias is not nationalistic. Only in his omission 
of the Moroccan link in the chain that led to war in 1914 
could a critic see signs of blindness, and it is not a fault of 
courage in a Republican historian to refuse to follow Jaurés 
in his polemics against pre-war French policy. If such a book 
does no more than strengthen our faith in certain achieve- 
ments despised in Berlin and Moscow, it will have served a 
useful purpose in this dark hour. 
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Economics for Democracy 


Incomes, Means Tests AND Persona Responsipitity. By P. Ford. 
(King. 5s.) 

EARNING AND SpENDING. By William A. Morris. (Nelson. 2s.) 
Economics For Dewocrats. By Geoffrey Crowther. (Nelson. 2s.) 
Two of the three books under review are Discussion Books, 
the third very well might be. All three authors tackle the 
economic problem from various angles; Mr. Morris from 
that of the standard of living, that is, the end product of the 
economic process, Mr. Crowther from that of its poals and 
of certain false roads to these; Professor Ford from that of 
the relationship between social and economic units and their 
obligations. Mr. Morris and Mr. Crowther provide (at very 
different levels of competence) easy reading; Professor Ford 
does not. But his is at least arguably the best ‘‘discussion 
book”’ of the three. Its subject is closely circumscribed; it 
supplies a hard core of statistics and legal and administrative 
information; it raises wider problems in a form admirably 
suited to further debate. Professor Ford discusses the family 
and the impact of industrial organisation and the social 
services; the various means tests applied in the administra- 
tion of these services, their criteria and their co-ordination; 
and the relationship of family and individual earnings. 
Statistical tables based on many sources, some previously 
inaccessible, provide his raw material. A closely-reasoned 
argument leads to the conclusion that means tests are the 
only alternative to ‘‘much more State control over our labour 
and our personal choice in its distribution;’’ that the danger 
of weakening thrift and family responsibility through the 
social services is much overestimated; that the different means 
tests should be made consistent; that ‘‘adequate payments and 
strict enquiry”’ are the principles on which relief should rest; 
and, most generally, that we should formulate ‘‘a social code 
covering the whole of the services.””’ This book is to be 
unreservedly recommended to all those engaged, officially or 
otherwise, in social service; to teachers and students of 
practical economics; and, indeed, to all citizens to whom this 
thorny political question is more than a party debating-point. 

Mr. Morris’s book is disappointing. It has its merits; there 
has never been so simple and comprehensible an outline of 
the main facts about national income and expenditure and 
the standard of life represented by different income grades. 
There is some sound common sense about restriction schemes 
and trade barriers. But the whole is very dull, and when the 
author turns to the means of economic health and progress 
he flounders badly. Whatever his private conception of the 
problem, what gets across to the reader is only a confused 
plea for higher wages, a forward social policy, and ‘“‘condi 
tions’ in which enterprise and invention flourish. He ends 
with a list of ‘‘musts’’ concerning incomes, health, nutrition, 
education, etc., admirable as aspirations but whose economic 
implications, remain, but for general optimism, obscure. 
Any group discussing this book will only too probably get 
bogged at this point in unsignposted morasses of monetary 
theory. 

Mr. Crowther has beated his own record; Economics for 
Democrats (he admits a misnomer; there is no formal economics 
here) is even better than Ways and Means—and that is saying 
a lot. Its style has journalistic punch without journalistic 
cheapness, and its matter is sound without dryness. The 
author confesses openly that since it is notoriously impossible 
for any economic statement to be both short and accurate 
he has preferred to be bricf and open to detailed objection; 
but legitimate objections, at this level, are amazingly few. 
He determines to hammer home certain essential notions, 
and to dig out, disembowel, stamp upon and annihilate 
certain destructive fallacies. He does so with a zest and 

unrivalled in this field except by Mrs. Barbara 
(One would enjoy a debate between them.) The 


effectivenc 
W ootton 
criteria of a successful economic system are effic iency, equity, 
and regularity—which implies adaptability. \t present our 
system attains the first only imperfectly (witness the still 
miserable standards of the majority); the second not at all 
(witne the distribution of wealth and income); and the 
third less and less (witness the growing rigidity of industrial 
organisation, chronic unemployment, and the trade cycle). 
\ Mr. Crowther 
has a field day with the various manifestations of the Con 
servatives’ New Feudalism and with the policies effectively 


What ways are suggested for improving it? 
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advocated by Labour. Conservative economic policy is one 
of ‘‘protecting particular interests against the general interest” 
—there follows, among other things, a devas‘ating survey 
of steel-industry politics—and Labour propagandists have 
deluded themselves and others into believing it possible for 
the community to produce less and yet consume more—or 
that nothing prevents production from soaring to undreamed- 
of heights except capitalist iniquity. Mr. Crowther “believes 
passionately that the little man, the forgotten man, the humble 
poor man has a right to a larger slice of the cake of material 
wealth,’ but he refuses on that account to endorse wholly 
pernicious errors as to the right way of securing it. One 
would like to discuss his points at length, but that pleasure 
must be left to his readers. Accepted dogmatically as the last 
word on the subject they would certainly require criticism; 
but he explicitly warns against any such acceptance. His 
preface expresses the hope that his book will not fall into the 
hands of economists; but any sensible economist, recognising 
the book’s purpose, must endorse his claim that the road he 
travels /s the main road. 
Honor CROoOME. 


Influenced Writing 


Wren Nero Was Dicraror. 
Muller. 1os. 6d.) 
I pip not like the rather catchpenny title of this book, but I 
read it because I was interested in the peculiar faculty of 
the authoress. She has published a great many ‘‘influenced”’ 
books produced automatically by her in a trance-like state 
when she is hardly conscious, and is not fully aware of the 
words she is transcribing. I use the word transcribing for 
Miss Cummins has a name for the mind which appears to be 
in control of her thoughts at the time she writes these books. 
Personally, I am inclined to believe it is some part of the 
automatist’s own mind or personality which can function 
under certain conditions, and which indubitably can tap in- 
formation and knowledge Miss Cummins does not normally 
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possess. This is only a way of describing a very curious 
phenomenon, and is in no sense an explanation. It is a 
phenomenon which psychologists should most certainly study 
carefully, for it throws light not only upon the functioning 
of the mind, but upon the whole composition of what we 
call our personality. 

In the last few years there have been several publications 
of the kind, some worthless and some remarkable, such as 
Winged Pharoah, by Joan Grant, and The Childhood of Jesus, 
by Miss Cummins. Not all ‘‘influenced”’ books are valuable, 
any more than all ordinary books, a fact which points to the 
same source for both kinds of writing, namely, the automa- 
tist’s mind. But the matter cannot rest there. How does that 
part of the automatist’s mind gather the information and 
knowledge which it passes on to the conscious mind? That 
is the question which is important and interesting, and which 
psychologists should study. I am supposed to be reviewing 
a novel and not writing an article about functions of the mind, 
so I cannot enlarge on this aspect, but only again urge those 
qualified to do so not to ignore the phenomenon. 

The book contains passages of real beauty almost worthy, 
here and there, of its great theme, the ministry of St. Paul 
during the time when Nero was Emperor. A description of 
the scene in Paul’s upper chamber after he and his followers 
have partaken of the Cup of Remembrance is curiously 
moving: 


“*A soft chill air blew through the chamber and the rushlights danced 
and winked. Then a pale mist enveloped them and their light was 


dimmed. 

“Soon, as little stars dance upon the hill-tops, so did little lights fly 
to and fro, and the dimness passed. A radiance came out from the person 
of Paul, and slowly it was shaped into the likeness of an angel.” 

But the whole chapter must be read if its impression of 
spiritual integration is to be conveyed. An encounter between 
Paul and Nero when neither was aware of the identity of the 
other is vividly presented, as is also the scene when Paul is 
brought before Nero in the Imperial Court. The book has 
many passages of beauty and interest, and can be greatly 
enjoyed as an ordinary historical novel without reference to 
the strange way it has been produced. Epirn LyrrEtron. 
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FICTION 
By FORREST REID 


Biossom Like THE Rose. By Norah Lofts. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Tue Mrippie Passace. By Roland Barker and William Doerflinger. 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. CrnpDERELLA. By Rex Stout. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

MovurninG AFTER. By Zoe Johnson. (Bles. 7s. 6d.) 


ANATOLE FRANCE, in one of his books, describes a satirical 
drawing made by Gustave Doré during the Crimean War. 
It shows a monk writing in his cell. The country all around 
is given over to massacre and incendiarism. The air is thick 
with arrows. The convent itself is being assailed and its walls 
are collapsing. This one cell has been preserved as by a 
miracle and rests poised on the edge of the ruins, ready to 
fall at any moment. A hand-to-hand encounter is taking 
place on the very threshold of the room. And in the midst 
of it all, his nose buried in his manuscript, the infatuated 
writer continues to write. ‘‘Voila,’”? comments Anatole, ‘‘ce 
que c’est que de vivre dans les bouquins! Voila le pouvoir 
des paperasses!”’ 

I confess that at this horribly anxious hour, sitting down 
to review the novels on the table before me, except that I am 
acutely aware of the situation I appear to be very like Doré’s 
monk. True, by the time the article is finished all may have 
passed off safely, the uncertainty at least will be over, there- 
fore, however unimportant the task, it may as well be done. 
It is certainly an unfortunate moment for a novel to make its 
first appearance. On the other hand, the kind of novel that 
is most likely to be read at such a time is, I suppose, one that 
tells a story of adventure and incident, and these four books 
are of that kind—two being really adventure stories, one an 
entertainment, and one a crime story. 

Blossom Like the Rose is a romance of the seventeenth 
century told in the first person and well told. The tale begins 
in England with Philip Ollenshaw as a boy, hated and 
neglected by the Squire his father, because he is lame. Philip 
makes friends, however, with some of the villagers, all Puri- 
tans, and with Nathaniel Gore, a colonist returned from 
Salem, who later on is to have a strong influence on both his 
character and career. The father, a loose-living Cavalier 
marries a second wife who bears him sturdier children, but 
he remains an unscrupulous woman hunter, and as Philip 
gradually grows up father and son become rivals. The story 
here reaches its first climax; then breaks off sharply, and the 
scene of the rest of the book is laid abroad. With Nathaniel 
Gore as leader, Philip and some twenty-five others set sail 
for America where they are going to establish their Zion. 
Linda, Philip’s love, whom his father had tried to seduce, 
but who is now the wife of Eli Makers, a farmer, is among 
the number. Eli is intensely religious, Philip is tormented by 
jealousy, yet the most original thing in the book is the queer 
friendship between them. Philip thinks he hates Eli, and 
then saves his life. Eli, later, saves Philip’s, and Linda, ever 
between them, eventually abandons them both and departs 
with a stranger. It all rings true, and the struggles to estab- 
lish a colony, the Indian raids, the internal jealousies and 
antagonisms, furnish abundant material for a moving 
chronicle. Mrs. Lofts, in fact, has written a thoroughly 
sound novel, and one of its excellencies is its unconven- 
tionality. In her drawing of the characters, in her working 
out of the plot, it is clear that she is keeping faithfully to lite 
as she sees it. There are no coincidences, no surprises, no 
improbabilities. It would have been easy to guy the psalm- 
singing Eli, to accentuate the harshness and narrowness of 
his piety; Mrs. Lofts makes us realise his essential sincerity. 
It would have been easy to bring Philip and Linda together, 
but that is not her conception of the tale she is writing. Her 
reward is that we accept it in all seriousness. Two or three 
passages perhaps may shock, but they are not there for that 
purpose, and their veracity is unquestionable. 

lhe Middle Passage, though containing almost a plethora 
of incident, is to my mind a far less engrossing novel. Again 
the first scenes are English, but here we are in Cornwall, the 
hero, Stephen Bishop, is a young Cornish sailor, and there 
is quite a sprinkling of Cornish dialect. As early as page 7, 
nevertheless, with ‘‘Meet Tom Doddy, Father,” it is not 
difficult to determine the nationality of the authors. And in 
fact these English scenes are of very minor importance, 
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merely there to give the tale a start and to furnish a conclu 
sion. In them Stephen is accused of wrecking an East 
Indiaman off the Lizard. Of course he is innocent, but the 
evidence against him is strong, he was caught on the spot, 
and actually his father is in touch with the wreckers. So, 
leaving his sweetheart behind him, he escapes in a schooner 
called the Black Joke, and the rest of the story, after various 
sea adventures, is concerned with the slave traffic between 
Africa and America. 

For the Black Joke turns out to be a slaver, and Stephen, 
having made friends with her commander, enters the trade, 
and eventually becomes the partner of Blas Covado, a slave 
factor on the Guinea Coast. The plot thickens; Covado’s 
wife makes amorous advances; but Stephen neither welcomes 
the advances nor cares for the occupation in which he is 
engaged. He accepted it because there seemed to be nothing 
else and he imagined (mistakenly of course) that he could 
not return to his own country. The story moves along these 
lines, with plenty of fighting, violence, and brutality, but 
though the authors know their ground and supply an 
abundance of local colour, the book never became real to 
me in the way Blossom Like the Rose did. Incident after all 
matters little, everything lies in the presentation, and T/¢ 
Middle Passage struck me a carefully-prepared, conscientious 
but somewhat heavy tale. The breath of life is not in it nor 
in its characters, so that we remain perfectly indifferent when 
by chance Stephen learns that his innocence has been estab- 
lished at home and that he is free to return to his beloved. 

Mr. Cinderela transports us to another world. It is a 
comedy novel, one might almost say a nonsense novel, with 
an improbable plot; yet because Mr. Rex Stout has talent it 
is infinitely more living than The Middle Passage. Its hero is 
Tully Clinker, a young chemist employed in the Stringer 
Laboratories, its characters are amiable, its dialogue consists 
largely of American slang that somehow is not only expres 
sive but engaging, and besides the improbable plot there is 
also Tully’s sentimental romance, the nature of which has 
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been described admirably by Jim the nigger when peering 
into the future of Huckleberry Finn’s father. ‘“‘Dey’s two 
angels hoverin’ roun’ *bout him. One uv ’em is white en 
shiny, en t’other one is black. De white one gits him to go 
right, a little while, den de black one sail in en bust it all up.” 


Tully is an innocently tough and extremely likeable young 
man, but with this remarkable idiosyncrasy, that he dreads 
wealth, and is perfectly content with his modest salary as a 
research chemist. On this the story turns, for when he invents 
the ideal lipstick, and against his wishes it is put on the 
market, money begins to pour in, and when he tries to get 
rid of some of it by what seems a more or less wild-cat 
speculation, that too turns out to be fabulously lucrative. 
The dark angel wants the money, the ‘“‘white en shiny”’ one 
loves Tully for himself, and out of the struggle between 
them, and Tully’s helplessness, Mr. Stout has constructed 
his tale. It is a very clever one, and like all good farce has 
its roots firmly planted in reality, while its branches soar into 
the fantastic and the absurd. But it is in his dialogue that 
the true humorist finds freest scope, and Mr. Stout is no 
exception. Fortunately there is a great deal of dialogue, and 
I can recommend the novel as a companionable and amusing 
one. 


Mourning After is a thriller in which a young man, rendered 
suspicious by a peculiar clause in his uncle’s will, jumps to 
the conclusion that this wealthy relative has been poisoned 
by his sons and daughters. He employs a private detective, 
and also proceeds to investigate the matter on his own 
account. But this is not an ordinary crime story. Cousin 
Michael, as presented by Miss Johnson, is a sadistic degener- 
ate, his chief motive being the desire to make trouble; and 
when his scheme fails he commits suicide. From an odd little 
touch on the last pages we gather that the seeds he has sown 
are to yield an unpleasant crop after his death, and that quite 
unexpected touch struck me as the best thing in a tale which 
on the whole | found unconvincing. 
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The winner of Crossword No. 26 is Mr. W. C. Gouderson, Greycroft, 
Abberley, Worcester. 


. Walton’s favourite Hampshire 
resort? (4). 

. “Oh, just beyond the sweetest 
thoughts that throng This 
- , the thought of thee waits 
hidden yet bright”’ (6). 

6. A saucy cut (5). 

. Two vehicles in one (7). 

. Wed on the Alps and very 
much confused (7). 

11. Lair, slit up (7). 

14.13 having assumed what was 

Fire (6). discarded (7). 

.“A dainty thine’s the 


12, Discard a letter from 11 across Sl ae aod , ; - 
and make an anag. (s). ; ae , a jewel in rhyme 
10). 


13. Not writing masters, they’ve 7 
i8. Sce above. 


dropped it (5). Hard lind 
15. You will find her at five with a 19. Ftard up, and in deep water, 
perhaps (7). 


iti nl o the 
politician, but only playing the . . ; 
os 20. Hear a friend affirm during the 


ACROSS 
t.and 18 dn. ‘“‘B.E.’, which 
signified to all the region 
round that henceforth the 
lambs belonged to Farmer 
, and to no one else’”’ 
(2 words) (17). 
. It makes father dance when he 
mects a weathercock (6). 
10.Flower one might give in 
exchange for a wig (9). 
11. Hesitate in the Parliament of 
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piano (4). 2 
16. Elgar’s musical puzzles (7). discussion (7). 
17. Soil (s 23. A beau with the potatoes (6). 
20. Wet skins (s). 24. Substance of inimical sowing 


(5). 


21.and 29. Companions, off and 27. It gives us all a start (4) 
. It gives us all a start (4). 


on (4 words) (13). 
22. The butler’s dog? (4). 
24. Experimentally associated with ‘ SOLUTION TOG 

error (¢). CROSSWORD No. 26 


25. The ranks have been wrongly 


assembled (s). P A r 
26. | depart from the liar (6). ° ~ iio 
2%. Charlic is my darling by 


another mame (9). 
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29. See above 
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And a snob reshaped (8). 

3. “What hempen-homespuns 
have we 
appropriately wearing this (2 
words) (10). 
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swayvering here?’’ 
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“T here’s no sweeter 
Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no 
better brand than 
the ‘Three CaStles’”’ 


W. M. Thackeray, “ THE VIHGINIANS” 
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ANXIETY 


In the natural anxiety of these days 


do not allow yourself to forget others. 
Those who are lonely and with little 


or nothing behind them find things 


especially hard, and we must continue 


to do our best to help them. There 


are those, too, who come back from 
abroad having lost their savings. 
Make therefore your contribution for 


the help of those whose need is great. 


sO 


You will find comfort yourself 
doing. 
GOV ERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 
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SCHOOLMASTER 
HOARDS GOLD IN 
PAVILION LOCKER 





It’s the rich gold of the blazing tropic 
sunshine—that’s what you get in every } lb. 
block of Cadbury’s Bournville Chocolate 


FTER the Latin hour, there’s a House match to 

organise. But first, a quick bite into that carefully 
concealed store of Bournville Chocolate. A vice P 
Certainly, and a very good vice, too. There’s nothing 
like Bournville Chocolate to make a man feel how 
pleasant this school life is! Bournville is rich in 
It contains extra 
supplies of carbohydrates for quick energy, and the 
‘D.’ The sunshine in Bournville 
bucks you up—you can taste it at the very first bite. 
2oz. 2d. at your nearest sweetshop. Look for the 
famous red packet. 


| HERE'S THE SECRET OF -_ FAMOUS CHOCOLATE FLAVOUR 


You can taste the real choc- 
olate flavour in Bournville. 
That's because Cadbury’s 
use only the finest beans, 
and blend them according 
to a secret recipe that gives 
the full flavour to the choc- 
olate. Men particularly 
like this exclusive flavour. 
Ask for Bournville. If 
you prefer you can buy it 
blended with Fruitand Nut 
or with Whole Koasted 
Almonds. Luscious little 
nuggets of taste embedded 
in the rich chocolate—and 
extra nourishment too! 
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very Mans Secret Vice 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Lure of the Game 


It is an ill wind—how many thousands of young patt- 
ridges and their parents will be longer on the wing for the 
end of the weapon-still-stand in another field than the 
stubble! Probably one species of four-footed animal 
also will have its life prolonged. The dog, especially 
the hound, is a problem in days when food is scarcer. 
Dr. Johnson’s jibe that oats were a food for men in 
Scotland and for horses in England no longer applies 
since porridge increased its vogue; and the capacious 
vessels filled with porridge for hounds might whet a 
healthy human appetite. The total of such food con- 
sumed in the kennels must be large. Game, of course, 
contributes a considerable amount to the nation’s food 
supply. As soon as the woods stand open and the bigger 
shoots begin the price of poultry falls at once on com- 
petition with the pheasant. I have seen an invitation to 
shoot that opened with the words “I am opening the 
larder door on” such and such a date, when the central 
covert for the hand-reared birds were to be shot. Perhaps 
half a ton of food would fall. Certainly pheasants must 
be shot on behalf of the food-supply whatever happens 
to partridges and foxes. Unlike the partridges, which are 
scarcer in some districts (though plentiful enough in 
others), pheasants are immensely numerous. 


Partridges and Corn 


Early in the autumn, just twenty-four years ago, I 
flushed a very large and strong covey of partridges from 
a deserted gun-carriage in a field between the Marne and 
the Aisne. They were so busy that they had not noticed 
my approach till 1 was on the top of them. The reason 
for their packed presence in this strange confinement was 
plain enough. The Germans had hidden their field-guns 
and ammunition with sheaves of ripe corn; and the ears 
in this spot had spilt most of their grain into the carriage. 
A little further on concealment had been effected by 
setting up a sham orchard with cut apple-boughs. It is, 
of course, one of the virtues of the partridge (which 
comes second to the plover as the farmer’s friend), that 
it eats spilt grain, but not as a rule standing grain. 
The habit of sparrows is the reverse. The partridge, again, 
is a greater eater of green tips, but altogether avoids the 
excesses in this direction which make the wood-pigeon 
almost the chief of the farmer’s enemies. They live 
largely on leaves with a strong preference for turnip-tops 
and clover; or on occasion, as I can bear witness, for 
Brussel sprouts. Their capacity is scarcely credible. As 
to the green plovers, which have no vices, their numbers 
seem to be altogether exceptional. Immense flocks were 
manau ‘ring over fields in the South Coast near Ports- 
mouth, which is not as a rule a favourite haunt at this 
date. 


Artistic Cows 


An Oxfordshire farmer was asked the other day by a 
learned person whether he had ever noticed in his cows 
or bulls a dislike of red. Is a red rag offensive to a bull? 
His reply was wholly unexpected. He assured the 
enquirer that cows were singularly sensitive to both 
colour and sound. He had convinced himself that 
their yield of milk could be increased by the colour, 
preferably blue, with which their sheds were daubed, This 
brings cows into line with the bees whose preference for 


blue was proved by Lubbock. The farmer was more cer- 
tain that music had a definitely stimulating influence. The 
picture of cows listening, rapt, to the gramophone in a 
blue shed and, in Stevenson’s phrase, giving milk with 
all their might, is worth a cartoonist’s notice. However, 
there are plenty of instances of animals paying particular 
attention to music. The donkey, as you might expect, 
is credited with a particularly good ear. A cairn terrier 
of my acquaintance wails loudly the moment the piano 
is played, but whether from pain or pleasure it is not 
certainly known. Meanwhile the original question 
remains unanswered. Is a red rag more offensive to a 
bull than a rag of another colour? 


Peacocks 


I had been noting not without surprise, for there were 
none last year, that the sole visitor to a particular 
Buddleia bush was the Peacock butterfly, when a letter 
from a friend on the Surrey-Hampshire border called 
attention to exactly the same thing. Peacocks were 
plenty and both Tortoiseshells and Admirals absent. 
Particular species of butterfly have their seasons, 
especially in the migrants, and it is difficult to infer why 
particular conditions of weather favour one and not the 
other. The host-plant of the Peacock, the ordinary 
stinging nettle, flourishes about the place where my 
Peacocks were seen; but are singularly scarce in the 
Hampshire garden. Some of us would put the Buddleia 
at the very head of autumn-flowering shrubs, if only for 
its success as a lure to Peacock, Admiral and Tortoise- 
shell, which are themselves at least as lovely as any 
flower, and will often allow themselves to be watched 
from close quarters. It is a liberal education to watch the 
delicate shell of the honey extraction by the long flexible 
instrument. It seems to me, though it may be a fancy, 
that the duller coloured Veitchiana is preferred before the 
brighter Magnifica. Is the sweet honey scent the chief 
lure? One would think so if the larger flowered dwarf 
mauve Michaelmas daisies, not to mention the unlovely 
Sedum Spectabile or the foul-smelling Clerode :d.o., 
did not prove equally attractive. 


In the Garden 


It is a pretty and useful habit of the organisers of 
Kew Gardens to put up at the gates a list of the flowers 
best worth a visit each week. A list for the year would be 
interesting. The best thing of the week—to compare 
small with great—in one humble garden is undoubtedly 
that enlarged and brighter Montbretia which Mr. 
Monkhouse, its inventor, called Mephistopheles. It 
represents a real advance. In a neighbouring garden the 
owner pays visits, almost of worship, to a Tigridia lily; 
and, indeed, the shortlived flowers are as full of brilliant 
colours as they can hold. Within the house—and flowers 
in the house grow more and more important as the days 
shorten—much the best thing is a plant of the St. Helena 
or Longiflorum lily now in full blossom. It is not only 
beautiful in itself; it fills the room with a delicious and 
delicate scent. It will flower as late as November in 
certain conditions. A rather curious phenomenon in 
one cottage garden is a line of Clarkias about four feet in, 
height, which were selfsown last year and survived the 
winter. The extra roots so advanced have given the 
plants the likeness of bushes. 

W. Beacu THOoMAs. 
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“ Dear Sirs, 

«¢ My thanks are due to the 
recent arrival at Wellington 
(New Zealand) of the world’s 
most powrful motor vessel 
‘Dominion Monarch’ for an 
unexpected introduction to 
‘ Barneys.’ 

“A passenger by that boat 
handed me a tin to try, and I 
have now decided to switch over 
to Barneys. I find that it is 
conducive to throat ‘ easiness’ 
and tt satisfies! The 
‘Dominion Monarch’ is a great 
steamer,and Barneysis certainly 
a great smoke!” 


Barneys must be a _ great 
smoke when you think that 
it has grown from a local sale 
in Edinburgh, to virtually 
the leading high-class pipe 
tobacco in the World, largely 






Three strengths: Barneys 
(medium), Parsons Pleasure 
(mild), Punchbowle (full 
strength). In the world 
famous “ EVERFRESH” Tin, 
1/34d. oz. “READY-FILLS” 
for perfect pipe - filling :— 
Cartons of 12, 1/3}d. 


£939 
“it"s «@ 
great smoke” 
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through the recommendation 
and praise of the men who 
smoke it. 


What is it about Barneys 
which makes men write and 
speak about it in the way 
they do? Just this: Barneys 
was born good. We set out 
to make as good a tobacco as 
it was in us to make—and we 
have kept sincerely to that 
policy ever since. 

If you are still seeking the 
tobacco which measures up 
in goodness, in smoking satis- 
faction with all that a tobacco 
should—try Barneys. It may 
please you better than any 
tobacco you have yet 
encountered. 





Barneys Virginia—a high-class 
cigarette in every- 
thing but price. 


1d. 


for 6 2 









(252) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne @ 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Wirn remarkable smoothness the nation’s financial 
organisation has passed trom preparedness to defence, 
and the regulations necessary for the prosecution of war. 
That the transition has been smooth is due partly to the 
measures of preparedness which had been brought into 
force before war broke out, and partly to the immense 
streneth of the financial structure. Even so, one must 
pay tribute to the skill and resourcefulness with which 
the situation has been handled by the Bank of England 
and the Treasury. Taking the financial decisions of the 
past week one may classify them as (1) defensive or 
adaptive, and (2) enabling. In the first category are the 
stringent control of gold and foreign exchange dealings 
and new issues of capital, the replacement of Account 
dealings by cash dealings on the Stock Exchange, and the 
Bank of England’s offer of help to the acceptance houses. 

Complete control of foreign exchange and bullion 
transactions is, of course, an essential element in national 
defence, and nobody will quarrel with the Treasury, 
requisitioning of all gold and foreign exchange holdings, 
subject to deductions necessary for meeting outstanding 
contracts or reasonable requirements for business or 
travelling. Nor will there be any objection to the control 
of the new capital market, which will clearly need to be 
regulated in the interests of the Government as a potential 
borrower on a large scale. No general moratorium is 
necessary now, as it was in 1914, but the acceptance 


houses will welcome the help promised by the Bank of 


England. If required, the Bank will advance the funds 
for meeting at maturity approved bills accepted before 
September 3, a course which releases the drawers and 
endorsers from liability. Fortunately, the amount of 
acceptances outstanding in the London market is very 
much smaller now than in 1914, when the total was esti- 
mated at something over {£350,000,000, so that the 
financial help will probably not run into large figures. 
It will be valuable, all the same, to many houses, 
especially those with substantial interests in the German 


standstill bills. 


STOCK EXCHANGE POSITION 

Right up to the last the stock markets managed to give 
rein to hope, and even within three days of the actual 
declaration of war prices were rising in Throgmorton 
Street. In this instance, of course, there could be no 
question of inside information, since nobody had a 
private line to the Chancellery in Berlin. Last week’s 
buying was based on hope that sanity would prevail and, 
small as it was, it could not fail to bring higher prices in 
such strong technical conditions. Well, the “‘bears” have 
been right, although they have been cheated of their 
profits, and investors must now see things through. 
Meantime, the Stock Exchange Committee, indefatigable 
as ever, has evolved temporary regulations to govern such 
dealings as take place between jobbers’ and brokers’ 
offices pending the reopening of the “House.” 

\s in the last war, business is to be on a cash basis, so 
that there will be no fortnightly settlement. Minimum 
prices for gilt-edged securities are to be retained, and the 
Committee may amend such prices and withdraw or 
extend them at its discretion. Clearly, dealings must for a 
time be on a very restricted basis, and a market will have 
to re-emerge gradually as conditions become more 
calculable. It is obvious that there can be little induce- 


ment to buy securities just yet. 


* 


THE GOVERNMENT’S BORROWING 
The {500,000,000 vote of credit by Parliament is a 
foretaste of what we must now be prepared for in the 


way of defence expenditure. It comes on top of about 
£750,000,000 under this head already sanctioned under 
ordinary Parliamentary current 
financial year. There was no need, therefore, for Sir John 
Simon to tell us that we must. be prepared for a supple- 
mentary budget. What the Government’s plans are I do 
not pretend to know, but it requires little thought to 
realise that even with a large Defence loan a further 
substantial increase in taxation must now be accepted as 
inevitable. The Government’s problem, very broadly, is 
to attract to itself, for war expenditure purposes, a much 
larger slice of the nation’s income. This it can do by 
inflation, by taxation or by borrowing, or, as is probable, 
by a judicious mixture of all three. 

The inflation method has the advantage of being easy 
to apply, but it is dangerous in its potential results, 
grossly unfair in its incidence—the fixed-money-income 
receiving classes are badly hit—and, for these reasons I 
feel that whatever inflation there is will be strictly 
controlled. Higher taxation is, in my view, both desirable, 


pre cedure for the 


given the necessity for the increase in defence expenditure, 


and certain. Heavy as the existing burden is, the limits of 
our taxable capacity have not yet been reached. Firstly, 
there is bound to be a heavy borrowing programme, 
although, fortunately, there is no urgency about an issue 
of a public loan. Despite its recent expansion the floating 
debt is still at a figure which permits of further substantial 
increases without any risk of credit inflation. 
LIFE INSURANCE PROBLEMS 

The decision of the English and Scottish Life Assurance 
offices to discontinue the issue of new life insurance 
policies at existing premiums without a restriction 
covering death through war-causes is not surprising. It 
still leaves the prospective policy -holder free to take out a 
policy covering death from all non-war causes at the 
existing rates of premium. It leaves him free also to 
cover his or her war-death risk by special arrangement 
with the insurance company, that is, by paying an extra 
premium. Above all, it leaves all the existing life in- 
surance policies unaffected, and the large majority of 
these contain no war restriction. 

It is not dificult to see why the insurance companies 
have had to take action. Ever since war became a 
probability the companies have been covering the 
assured against a bigger risk than the premium really 
warranted. It is, ifanything, surprising that they continued 
the issue of unrestricted policies so long. To give cover 
for war-death now would be to introduce an entirely 
unknown and at present incalculable factor into lite 
insurance policies. It is obvious, for instance, that the 
expectation of life between men and women and between 
young and old is radically altered. With more experience 
the insurance companies will perhaps obtain the data 
upon which to base a quotation for the war-risk. At the 
moment that risk can only be covered by individual 
neyo iation with certain insurance companies. In the 
event of death through war causes under a policy taken 
out now, the assured’s representatives would be entitled 
to recover only the premiums paid or the surrender value. 

The safeguards which insurance companies have now 
introduced are more stringent than those at the beginning 
of the last war, when the war-risk restriction was applied 
only to actual combatants. But the risks to civilians are 
more uncertain and perhaps more incalculable than they 
then were. At that time also Government arrangements 
were made to assist those who had difficulty in maintain- 
ing their insurance premiums through joining the 
services, and it would not occasion surprise if something 
similar were again introduced. CusTos. 
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PEAT FIRE 


IS STILL INCOMPARABLE 


RADIATING ITS WARMTH, BRIGHTNESS AND 
FRAGRANT ODOUR IT CREATES JUST THAT 
COSY AND INTIMATE ATMOSPHERE WHICH 

MEANS SO MUCH TO THE ENGLISHMAN, 
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A.B. assured his life with the 
“Old Equitable’’ in 1863 for 
£500 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1939 
the Society paid £2,537, or 
over 5 times the sum assured. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman St., London, E.C.2 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


No shareholders No commission 
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severely than any. It has 
been the centre of the drought area. The 
| | Archbishop of Rupertsland (formerly Bishop of 
| | Qu’Appelle) was thinking of it when he wrote of 
| | the tribulation through which the Church on the 
prairies was passing and the wonderful faith and 
hope of the “Noblest and most self-sacrificing”’ 
workers which would ensure fruit in due season, 
The Society’s special field in this diocese is the 
Caron Herbert Mission, The cost of maintaining 
it is very h The Committee is convinced 
that the need must be met. Please in 
doing this. 
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